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NEW  YORK,  FIFTH  AVENUE 


EDITOR'S  LETTER 


Few  events  on  the  art  world’s  calendar  are  as  eagerly  anticipated  as  the 
Venice  Biennale,  the  56th  edition  of  which  opens  this  month.  In  many 
ways,  the  notion  of  national  pavilions  is  antiquated;  nevertheless,  it  is 
always  exciting  to  discover  which  one  has  been  awarded  the  Golden  Lion, 
the  Biennale’s  prize  for  best  display.  The  announcement,  which  comes  just  as 
the  festival  is  about  to  open  to  the  public,  provides  fodder  for  argument  and, 
of  course,  generates  long  lines  for  the  winning  exhibition. 

Out  of  the  90  pavilions,  we’re  betting  that  the  two  we’ve  chosen  to  feature 
in  this  month’s  issue  of  ARTnews  are  strong  contenders  for  the  top  prize. 
For  the  Polish  Pavilion,  the  New  York-based  married  artists  C.  T.  Jasper 
and  Joanna  Malinowska  have  created  a  film  that  draws  Upon  little-known 
historical  connections  between  Poland  and  Haiti.  Lilly  Wei  spoke  with  the 
artists  about  the  process  of  filming  in  Haiti  over  multiple  visits,  and  how 
they  gained  the  trust  of  the  people  of  Cazale.  Elsewhere  in  the  Giardini, 
Celeste  Boursier-Mougenot  is  using  trees  and  some  very  complex  engineer¬ 
ing  to  transform  the  French  Pavilion  into  a  kind  of  dreamscape.  ARTnews 
co-executive  editor  Barbara  A.  MacAdam  explored  how  the  installation  is 
related  to  his  past  projects  working  with  flora  and  fauna  to  create  music. 

Just  as  eagerly  anticipated  as  the  pavilions  is  the  Biennale’s  sprawling  cu¬ 
rated  exhibition,  organized  this  time  by  Okwui  Enwezor.  According  to  his 
interview  with  ARTnews  contributing  editor  Barbara  Pollack,  Enwezor’s 
show  sounds  dazzling  indeed.  It  “has  many  different  layers,”  he  tells  Pollack, 
“visual,  aural,  physical — sometimes  formally  beautiful,  sometimes  dissonant 
rather  than  simply  mannered.”  “Formally  beautiful”  is  an  apt  description  of 
the  brand  new  abstract  inkblot  paintings  by  Kerry  James  Marshall  that  will 
be  included  in  Enwezor’s  show;  one  of  them  appears  on  our  cover. 

Venice  has  long  been  the  first  stop  on  summer’s  Grand  Tour,  which  winds 
north  to  the  Art  Basel  fair,  then  heads  even  farther  north  to  the  London 
auctions.  This  year,  with  Venice  having  moved  its  opening  dates  to  May, 
the  June  slot  is  being  filled  by  something  quite  different:  the  inauguration 
of  Moscow’s  Garage  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art  in  its  brand  new,  Rem 
Koolhaas-designed  space  in  Gorky  Park.  Dan  Duray  spoke  with  Garage’s 
chief  curator,  Kate  Fowle,  about  the  remaking  of  the  museum. 
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TRUE  CONFESSIONS  OF  AJUSTIFIED  ART  DEALER 

PART  SIX:  THE  HANGOVER 

BY  JOEL  MESLER 


left  Installation  image  of  UNTITLED  gallery’s  first  show,  September  12— October  10,  2010.  right  Installation  image  of 
UNTITLED  gallery’s  recent  Henry  Taylor  show,  March  1— April  4,  2015. 


n  the  summer  of  2009,  in  the  middle  of  a  global 
recession,  I  opened  a  show  at  Rental,  my  gallery  on 
New  York’s  Lower  East  Side,  called  “Don’t  Panic  I’m 
Selling  My  Collection.”  As  it  turned  out,  the  recession 
would  affect  the  art  market  for  exactly  one  auction 
season,  but  that  summer,  when  everyone  was  selling 
whatever  they  had,  the  people  like  me  who  didn’t  have 
as  much  knew  it  was  a  good  time  to  buy.  For  the  show, 
I  was  using  a  pulley  system  to  haul  canvases  by  Jack 
Goldstein  and  George  Condo  up  the  side  of  my  building 
and  into  the  gallery  because  they  wouldn’t  fit  into  the 
elevator.  My  director  had  taken  sailing  classes  and  had 
jury-rigged  this  system  for  me.  Condo’s  Large  Reclining 
Smoker  had  sold  at  the  Phillips  de  Pury  auction  house 
the  previous  month  for  $194,500.  Now  a  Condo  was 
hanging  perilously  from  a  rope  outside  my  half-derelict 
building  in  Chinatown. 

I  had  gone  to  every  person  I  knew  who  had  a  serious 
art  collection  and  asked  if  they’d  be  willing  to  loan  works 
to  the  show,  never  thinking  they’d  let  me  sell  them.  To 


my  surprise,  these  people  all  wanted  to  consign  pieces 
(albeit  anonymously).  I  was  offering  for  sale  work  by 
artists  ranging  from  celebrities  like  Robert  Gober  and 
Takashi  Murakami  to  Matthew  Chambers,  who  had 
never  shown  in  New  York  before.  What  happened, 
though,  was  that  collectors  coming  to  scope  out  Gober 
and  Condo  for  sale  in  the  six-figure  range  ended  up 
instead  spending  a  few  thousand  on  Matt  Chambers. 
Overnight,  I  had  amassed  an  address  book  of  million¬ 
aires  who  were  paying  my  bills  ten  grand  at  a  time,  and 
the  emerging  market  had  been  elevated  to  compete 
with  the  establishment. 

By  2010,  the  art  world  was  acting  as  if  the  recession 
had  never  happened.  I  discovered — for  the  first  time  in 
my  adult  life — that  I  didn’t  have  to  live  in  my  gallery, 
as  I  had  done  at  every  other  space  I’d  owned  in  New 
York  and  L.A.  I  was  selling  artwork  to  Jay  Jopling,  the 
founder  of  White  Cube,  a  blue-chip  gallery  in  London 
specializing  in  contemporary  art,  via  Carol  Cohen, 
who  was  his  buyer.  After  about  a  year  of  this,  Carol 
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and  I  decided  to  go  into  business  together.  I  was  35 
and  starting  to  think  about  a  two-bedroom  apartment 
in  the  West  Village.  We  were  going  to  open  a  blue- 
chip  gallery  for  the  Lower  East  Side  emerging  market. 
We  called  it  UNTITLED  because  anything  seemed 
possible. 

It  was  after  two  years  of  relatively  calm  prosperity 
with  UNTITLED  that  I  found  myself  back  in  L.A. 
going  through  one  of  Henry  Taylor’s  storage  units 
with  Laura  Hoptman  and  Peter  Eleey,  two  curators 
from  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  and  MoMA  PSl  in 
New  York  who  wanted  to  do  a  retrospective  with  this 
artist  I  had  discovered  one  day  when  he  was  grilling 
meat  on  a  sidewalk  in  L.A.’s  Chinatown.  He  had  two 
studios  and  three  storage  units,  all  of  which  we  rifled 
through,  and  this  is  not  even  to  mention  his  ex-wife’s 
garage  in  Oxnard,  California,  which  held  many  of 
his  early  paintings.  As  I  had  become  a  not-so-young 
professional,  Henry  remained  the  same,  but  whether 
he  liked  it  or  not,  he’d  gone  mainstream.  A  few  months 
earlier,  he  had  painted  a  large-scale  canvas  of  Venus 
Williams,  and  when  Serena  Williams  got  word  of  this, 
she  decided  to  buy  it  for  her  sister.  Paintings  that  he 
used  to  sell  out  of  his  garage  were  now  available  for 
$65,000  a  piece.  He  traveled  to  Ethiopia,  on  a  collec¬ 
tor’s  dime,  where  he  was  treated  like  royalty. 

During  those  post-recession  years,  the  art  world 
changed.  When  I  was  coming  up  as  a  dealer,  I  would 
look  at  galleries  like  China  Art  Objects  and  Blum  & 
Poe  and  feel  reassured  that  it  was  possible  to  grow  into 
the  biggest  gallery  on  the  block  and  that  that  would 
constitute  some  kind  of  victory.  Today,  the  art  busi¬ 
ness  is  not  even  about  being  the  biggest  or  the  best, 
it’s  about  survival.  Success  stories  like  Henry — an  artist 
doing  hard  work  for  years  until  he  is  noticed,  with 
his  ever-patient  dealer  acting  as  a  manager,  protector, 
financial  liaison,  and  therapist — are  increasingly  rare. 

In  the  art  world  as  I  know  it,  a  gallery  owner  like 
myself  has  a  roster  of  artists,  and  each  of  those  artists 
gets  a  solo  show  once  every  two  years  or  so.  I  hang  a 
new  show  roughly  every  six  weeks,  amounting  to  about 
nine  shows  a  year.  When  I  sell  a  work,  half  of  the  profit 
goes  to  the  artist  and  the  other  half  goes  back  to  the 
gallery.  For  the  artists  I  represent  I  try  to  control  where 
the  work  is  distributed  as  best  I  can  among  regular 
collectors,  museums,  and  new  clients.  The  goal  is  that 
a  single  collector  won’t  be  more  in  control  of  an  artist’s 
market  than  I  am. 

In  the  past  five  years,  however,  many  collectors — and, 
unfortunately,  artists — have  entered  the  art  world  via 
the  market,  with  the  sole  aim  of  turning  a  profit.  For 


this  reason,  the  market  has  taken  on  the  feel  of  high- 
stakes  gambling.  Take  an  artist  like  the  painter  Parker 
Ito,  who  emerged  as  a  promising  talent  in  2013.  As  a 
young  artist,  his  work  was  available  for  cheap,  in  the 
mid-five  figures.  The  demand  became  such  that  certain 
speculative  collectors  would  place  orders  to  Ito  directly, 
rather  than  through  his  gallery,  for  20  to  30  pieces  at  a 
time.  Bulk  orders  and  cutting  out  the  middleman  meant 
the  artist  priced  the  work,  usually  at  a  discount  of  50  to 
60  percent.  As  demand  further  increased  and  the  price 
of  the  work  went  up,  these  collectors  quickly  flipped 
the  work — either  in  backroom  deals  or  at  auction — at 
prices  exponentially  higher  than  they’d  originally  paid. 

Ito  got  along  like  this  for  about  a  year — every  spec¬ 
ulator  was  in  possession  of  an  Ito,  and  his  prices 
continued  to  rise.  Even  if  Ito’s  gallery,  trying  to  control 
his  prices,  wouldn’t  sell  to  the  speculators,  there  was 
enough  of  his  work  on  the  market  that  they  were  able  to 
purchase  pieces  from  one  another.  Ito  did  not  make  his 
50  percent  commission  on  these  sales,  but  the  collectors 
recouped  their  initial  investments  and  then  some,  essen¬ 
tially  getting  rich  off  of  Ito  with  no  financial  benefit  to 
the  artist.  These  collectors  bought  and  sold  Itos  as  if 
they  were  penny  stocks.  By  over-commissioning  and 
selling  everything  off  fast,  the  speculators  created  more 
supply  than  demand,  eventually  depressing  the  market 
for  Ito’s  work. 

This  method  of  buying  and  selling  has  become  so 
prevalent  that  most  commercial  galleries  struggling 
to  make  overhead,  realizing  they  couldn’t  beat  the 
system,  have  decided  to  join  it.  If  you  attend  a  group 
show  in  a  place  like  Chelsea — usually  featuring  artists 
who  are  not  on  a  gallery’s  roster  and  are  on  the  rise, 
like  Ito  had  been — the  fate  of  that  work  is  most  likely 
predestined.  A  dealer  might  buy  the  entire  show  for 
him-  or  herself,  and  then  sell  the  pieces  at  a  profit 
when  the  demand  peaks.  Ito  was  not  the  only  young 
painter  supplying  art  in  bulk — Ethan  Cook,  Oscar 
Murillo,  and  Lucien  Smith  had  similar  styles  and  saw 
their  careers  crescendo  just  as  quickly — but  what  has 
resulted  is  a  general  weariness  for  artists  making  this 
kind  of  work.  As  the  speculators  make  more  and  more 
money,  there  will  come  an  inevitable  wake-up  call:  the 
market  has  had  more  of  a  hand  in  making  the  art  than 
the  artists  have. 

As  for  dealers  at  my  tier,  more  and  more  now,  we 
resemble  businessmen.  ■ 


Joel  Mesler  owns  UNTITLED  gallery  in  New  York.  This  is 
the  sixth  installment  in  a  recurring  column. 
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THE  VALLEE  DE  JOUX.  FOR  MILLENNIA  A  HARSH, 
UNYIELDING  ENVIRONMENT;  AND  SINCE  1875  THE 
HOME  OF  AUDEMARS  PIGUET,  IN  THE  VILLAGE  OF  LE 
BRASSUS.  THE  EARLY  WATCHMAKERS  WERE 
SHAPED  HERE,  IN  AWE  OF  THE  FORCE  OF  NATURE 
YET  DRIVEN  TO  MASTER  ITS  MYSTERIES  THROUGH 
THE  COMPLEX  MECHANICS  OF  THEIR  CRAFT.  STILL 
TODAY  THIS  PIONEERING  SPIRIT  INSPIRES  US  TO 
CONSTANTLY  CHALLENGE  THE  CONVENTIONS  OF 
FINE  WATCHMAKING. 
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BOOKS 


DISASTER  WRITING 


Age  of  Earthquakes  wreaks 
havoc  on  original  thought 

BYM.H.  MILLER 

Readers  of  a  certain  age  will  probably  know  Marshall 
McLuhan  best  for  his  cameo  in  Annie  Hall,  in  which 
the  Canadian-born  media  scholar  appears  suddenly 
to  chastise  an  annoying  member  of  a  movie  queue,  situ¬ 
ated  directly  behind  Woody  Allen’s  Alvy  Singer  char¬ 
acter.  But  there  was  a  time  in  the  1960s  when  McLuhan 
was  one  of  the  most  famous  intellectuals  in  the  world, 
and  a  divisive  figure  at  that.  He  was  either  the  media 
critic  par  excellence  or  an  amateurish  pseudo-scientist. 
In  his  obituary  in  the  New  York  Times ,  the  paper  praised 
his  scholarly  contributions  while  also  referring  to  him  as 
“an  arrogant  apostle  of  electronic  media.”  He  coined  the 
phrase  “the  medium  is  the  message”  to  argue  that  the  way 
in  which  humans  communicate  in  an  increasingly  elec¬ 
tronic  age  has  as  much  of  a  psychological  effect  on  those 
humans  as  whatever  is  being  communicated. 

He  had  a  hard  time  getting  his  message  across, 
however,  and  his  writing  could  be  so  opaque  that  in 
1967  he  teamed  up  with  a  graphic  designer  to  produce 
an  easily  consumable  omnibus  of  quotes  summing  up 
his  ideas.  The  book,  a  bestseller,  was  The  Medium  Is  the 
Massage,  the  title- — conveniently  enough — a  printing 
error  of  McLuhan’s  most  famous  saying  that  McLuhan 
decided  was  too  perfect  to  correct.  Alongside  the  satir¬ 
ical  gloss  of  repurposed  Madison  Avenue  advertising 
from  magazines  and  television,  McLuhan  offered  bits  of 
wisdom  about  the  modern  age:  “Art  is  anything  you  can 
get  away  with,”  or  the  city  will  become  “an  information 
megalopolis.” 

He  believed  the  world  had  shifted  from  an  auditory 
understanding  of  communication  in  pre-literate  times,  to 
a  visual  understanding  with  the  invention  of  the  written 
word  and  print  culture,  to  something  altogether  indefin¬ 
able  in  the  electronic  age,  with  our  ancient  brains  unable 
to  keep  up  with  new  technology.  The  book,  with  its  pretty 
pictures  coupled  with  foreboding  wisdom,  is  a  kind  of 
precursor  to  the  so-called  post-Internet  art  by  the  likes  of 


Brad  Troemel  and  the  collective  DIS.  Like  those  artists, 
McLuhan  saw  a  certain  potential  in  the  culture  he  was 
critiquing — the  book,  for  example,  was  released  both  in 
paperback  and  as  an  hour-long  TV  special  broadcast  on 
NBC — and  his  fear  was  laced  with  respectful  awe:  “The 
television  generation  is  a  grim  bunch,”  he  wrote.  It  is 
much  more  serious  than  children  of  any  other  period 
when  they  were  frivolous,  more  whimsical.  The  television 
child  is  more  earnest,  more  dedicated.” 

McLuhan  fits  into  a  long  literary  tradition  of  men 
decrying  all  the  new  advancements  that  frighten  them. 
“The  discovery  of  the  alphabet,”  Socrates  said,  “will  create 
forgetfulness  in  the  learners’  souls.”  Mark  Twain  gave 
away  his  typewriter  because,  “I  found  it  was  degrading 
my  character.”  George  W.  S.  Trow,  in  Within  the  Context 
of  No-Context,  said  of  television,  “No  good  has  come  of 
it.”  Jonathan  Franzen,  writing  in  the  Guardian,  compared 
Googling  something  on  an  iPhone  to  “handing  over 
basic  memory  function  to  a  global  corporate  system  of 
control.”  Now,  the  critic  Shumon  Basar,  the  artist  and 
novelist  Douglas  Coupland,  and  the  curator  Hans  Ulrich 
Obrist  have  together  written  a  self-proclaimed  update  to 
McLuhan’s  The  Medium  Is  the  Massage  for  a  generation 
reared  online.  It  is  called  The  Age  of  Earthquakes  (Blue 
Rider  Press). 

The  book’s  central  argument  is  the  same  as  McLuhan’s, 
and  it  is  delivered  in  a  similarly  packaged  paperback  of 
floating  platitudes  alongside  contemporary  imagery — 
albeit  refigured  to  depict  the  barrage  of  information  and 
signifiers  found  online.  The  medium,  in  other  words,  has 
changed:  “By  rewiring  our  brains  on  the  Internet,  we’ve 
tampered  with  the  old-fashioned  organic  perception  of 
time,”  the  authors  write.  “We’ve  rejiggered  our  body’s 
perception  of  time,  and  it’s  not  just  because  you’re  older 
and  each  year  is  a  smaller  percentage  of  your  life.  It’s 
simply  moving  more  quickly.” 

I  have  little  to  say  about  Basar,  who  is  the  youngest 
and  least  distinguished  contributor  here.  For  Coupland, 
a  prolific  and  popular  novelist  whose  literary  accomplish¬ 
ments  have  spilled  over  into  a  successful  career  as  a  visual 
artist,  as  well  as  for  Obrist,  who,  if  not  the  world’s  most 
celebrated  curator,  is  certainly  the  most  ubiquitous,  this 
short  book  might  seem  like  a  minor  entry  in  an  other¬ 
wise  storied  career  if  it  weren’t  such  a  perfect  example 
of  the  general  foolishness  and  presumption  that  plagues 
much  of  the  art  world. 

The  first  problem  is  a  lack  of  cohesion.  McLuhan’s  work, 
even  at  its  most  obscure,  functioned  clearly  as  a  cautionary 
tale  about  the  media  while  still  reveling  in  its  newness.  On 
the  other  hand,  Basar,  Coupland,  and  Obrist,  the  latter  of 
whom  claimed  in  a  recent  interview  with  the  Observer  to 
have  only  “curated”  the  pictures  in  The  Age  of  Earthquakes, 
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don  t  seem  to  know  whether  they  are  indicting,  mocking,  or 
celebrating  digital  culture.  The  book  begins  by  citing  data 
about  the  amount  of  energy  needed  to  power  the  Internet 
(10  percent  of  the  world’s  total  electricity”),  culled  from 
a  report  by  Mark  P.  Mills,  who  is,  among  other  things,  a 
Forbes  columnist.  “The  carbon  that  fuels  our  electronic  life 
is  melting  the  ice  caps,”  the  authors  continue.  And  yet  only 
a  few  pages  later,  there  is  this  passage: 

Some  people  think  you  should  get  off  the  Internet.  Why 
would  you  want  to  disconnect  from  the  Internet'?  It’s  fun. 

It  keeps  you  from  feeling  alone.  It  gives  you  information 
and  doesn’t  judge  you.  Most  of  all  everybody  on  earth 
is  feeling  the  same  way  as  you.  The  last  time  humanity 
had  so  much  in  common  was  when  a  few  remaining  cave 
people  sat  out  the  last  Ice  Age. 

Leaving  the  humorless  punch  line  alone,  my  question 
is:  Which  is  it?  A  harbinger  of  the  end  times  or  just  so 
much  fun?  The  Internet,  the  authors  claim,  against  the 
backdrop  of  two  hands  shaking  above  a  forest  tree  line, 
“tends  to  foster  an  increased  sense  of  individuality,  and 
at  the  same  time  it’s  terrific  at  bringing  people  together.” 
Or  wait,  maybe  it’s  “tricked  [people]  into  thinking  they’re 
isolated,”  as  the  authors  state  a  few  pages  earlier,  above 
the  image  of  a  Roz  Chast  cartoon.  The  writing,  what 
little  there  is,  is  all  over  the  place. 

If  McLuhan’s  style  could  be  described  as  a  postmodern 
Poor  Richard’s  Almanack  (or  maybe  a  poor  man’s  Trow), 
The  Age  of  Earthquakes  is  more  like  a  teenager’s  Twitter 
account:  “The  world  feels  out-of-control-ish  because  too 
many  things  are  changing  too  quickly,”  goes  one  irritating 
and  unfortunately  characteristic  aphorism.  Its  various 
quips  range  from  the  simply  pedestrian — “For  the  first 
time  in  history  straight  guys... think  they’re  having  as 
much  sex  as  gay  guys  were  always  supposed  to  have  been 
having” — to  uncomfortably  naive.  Here’s  one  that  made 
me  have  to  put  the  book  down  and  leave  the  room  for  a 
moment:  “Rodney  King  was  the  YouTube  of  1993.  If  it 
happened  today  would  it  be  able  to  compete  with  every¬ 
thing  else?” 

Such  willful  ignorance  of  what’s  actually  going  on 
in  the  world  on  the  part  of  not  only  the  authors  but 
everyone  else  who  had  to  read  this  book  before  it  went  to 
press  is  surprising  for  a  publication  whose  subtitle  is  “A 
Guide  to  the  Extreme  Present,”  even  if  such  stupidity — 
and  I’m  being  generous  here — is  a  halfhearted  attempt 
at  satirizing  the  pervasive  idiocy  regularly  broadcast  on 
the  Internet.  A  text  replicating  that  which  it  critiques 
is  an  old  trick,  and  one  that  is  especially  popular  among 
chroniclers  of  the  digital  age.  The  novelist  Tao  Lin, 
for  example,  who  is  quoted  in  the  book  comparing  the 
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IfMcLuhans  style  could  be  described  as  a  postmodern  Poor 
Richards  Almanack  (or  maybe  a  poor  mans  Trow),  The  Age  of 
Earthquakes  is  more  like  a  teenagers  Twitter  account 


Internet  to  a  UFO  that  came  to  Earth  suddenly  and 
abducted  everyone,  deploys  Gchats,  e-mails,  and  a 
cold,  affectless  style  in  order  to  document  the  stress  and 
malaise  of  living  with  a  daily,  inescapable  deluge  of  new 
facts,  rehashed  history,  and  reactionary  commentary.  The 
presence  of  this  rhetorical  device  is  not  enough  to  forgive 
Basar,  Coupland,  and  Obrist  their  tediousness.  The  Age 
of  Earthquakes  is  stupid  for  stupid’s  sake. 

I’d  be  willing  to  give  the  authors  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  to  the  extent  that  publishing  a  book  is  a  slow 
process,  and  possibly  The  Age  of  Earthquakes  had  already 
gone  to  the  printer  by  the  time  the  news  broke  about 
the  deaths  of  Michael  Brown,  Eric  Garner,  Akai  Gurley, 
and  Tamir  Rice,  though  it  isn’t  as  if  police  brutality  and 
systemic  racism  appeared  out  of  nowhere  between  July 
and  November  last  year.  But,  on  the  level  of  mere  logic, 
that  Rodney  King  was  the  YouTube  of  1993  is  already 
a  questionable  metaphor — what  does  it  mean,  exactly? 
That  his  was  the  first  viral  video,  and  that  it  only  took  off 
due  to  an  absence  of  competition?  McLuhan  was  a  lot  of 
things,  but  he  was  never  this  smug.  Also  the  date  is  off: 
Rodney  King  was  assaulted  in  1991,  and  the  acquittal 
of  his  attackers  in  1992  sparked  the  L.A.  riots  that  year. 

The  Rodney  King  videotape,  however,  shot  by  George 
Holliday  from  his  balcony  in  Lake  View  Terrace  using 
his  new  camcorder,  was  included  in  the  1993  Whitney 
Biennial.  This,  I  think,  is  an  important  point.  That 
they  would  associate  King  with  the  year  1993  speaks 
to  how  blisteringly  vapid  these  authors  are,  how  shut 
off  from  any  reality  that  doesn’t  include  gallery  open¬ 
ings,  museum  exhibitions,  and  art-fair  panels.  In  1993, 
John  G.  Hanhardt,  then  the  Whitney’s  film  and  video 
curator,  told  the  Los  Angeles  Times  that  he  put  the  video 
in  the  show  because  “it’s  part  of  a  whole  body  of  work 
I  am  showing  which  focuses  on  an  emerging  practice 
within  video  to  rethink  the  medium  and  address  public 
issues.”  (The  video  also  has  a  history  of  appropriation, 
and  served  as  the  title  sequence  of  Spike  Lee’s  1992  film, 
Malcolm  X)  King  was  included  in  the  biennial  because 
the  documentation  of  his  abuse  transcended  boundaries 
of  genre.  King  is  included  in  The  Age  of  Earthquakes  for 
the  purpose  of  a  thoughtless  bon  mot. 

I  wouldn’t  dwell  on  the  Rodney  King  line  if  it  weren’t 
indicative  of  a  certain  conservatism,  and  classism  (or 


something  even  worse),  that  runs  through  the  book. 
“Poverty  with  no  Internet  would  be  truly  dreadful,”  the 
authors  write,  as  if  such  a  thing  doesn’t  exist.  They  even 
create  a  new  word — “Detroitus” — to  define  the  fear 
that  “in  the  future  everywhere  will  be  Detroit,”  further 
describing  this  doomed  scenario  modeled  after  that  city 
as  “roughly  ten  million  primates  needing  2,500  calo¬ 
ries  a  day  sitting  on  top  of  a  cold  rock  in  the  middle  of 
the  North  American  continent,  with  nothing  to  do  all 
day  except  go  online  and  shop  from  jail.”  Yes,  because  a 
struggling  working-class  Midwestern  city  could  only  be 
full  of  devolved,  gluttonous,  lazy  criminals.  I  find  this 
sententiousness,  this  shallow  condescension,  unsettling. 

On  a  very  basic  level,  though,  I  understand  The  Age 
of  Earthquakes  as  merely  a  failed  stab  at  the  apocalyptic 
humor  found  in  Coupland’s  novels.  I  find  Coupland’s 
fiction  to  be  soulless,  but  I  do  think  he’s  managed  a  few 
clever  moments:  the  drug  Solon,  for  instance,  from  the 
2010  novel  Generation  A ,  that  cures  anxiety  by  slowing 
down  time  and  to  which  the  world  has  become  addicted. 
Whatever  imaginative  spirit  occasionally  arises  in 
Coupland’s  books  is  entirely  absent  here. 

Obrist,  who  is  at  least  a  great  supporter  of  artists, 
coined  the  term  89plus  to  describe  those  artists  who, 
born  in  or  after  1989,  the  year  Tim  Berners-Lee  intro¬ 
duced  the  World  Wide  Web,  have  never  lived  in  a  world 
without  the  Internet.  With  help  from  the  curator  Simon 
Castets,  Obrist  created,  in  2013,  a  kind  of  roving  and 
potentially  endless  exhibition  to  showcase  the  art  and 
ideas  of  this  generation  “without  forecasting  artistic 
trends  or  predicting  future  creation.”  Maybe  that’s  the 
problem.  In  attempting  to  make  sense  of  the  present  and 
to  offer  a  vision  of  what’s  to  come,  he  and  his  collabora¬ 
tors  have  produced  a  document  that  speaks  more  to  the 
hubris  of  its  authors  than  it  does  to  anything  happening 
in  the  world  around  them.  “In  the  future,”  they  write, 
“current  class  structures  will  dissolve  and  humanity  will 
settle  into  two  groups:  those  people  who  have  actual  skills 
(surgeons;  hairdressers;  helicopter  pilots)  and  everyone 
else  who’s  kind  of  faking  it  through  life.”  The  future  is 
now,  and  I  don’t  think  I  have  to  tell  you  which  group 
Basar,  Coupland,  and  Obrist  fall  into.  ■ 

M.H.  Miller  is  senior  editor  at  ARTnews. 
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Frida  Kahlo’s  Garden 

Adriana  Zavala,  with  contributions  by 
Robert  Bye  and  Edelmira  Linares, 
Karen  Daubmann,  Mia  D'Avanza, 
Joanna  L.  Groarke,  and  Karhryn 
O’Rourke 

This  vibrant  book  provides  a  thrilling 
new  perspective  from  which  to 
appreciate  Frida  Kahlo’s  paintings 
against  the  backdrop  of  her  home 
and  garden  as  explored  in  The  New 
York  Botanical  Garden's  ground¬ 
breaking  exhibition. 

136  pages,  85  color  illustrations,  56  in  color 
Hardcover,  978-3-7913-5456-9 
9x  11  in.,  $34.95 
DelMonico  Books 


Louise  Bourgeois 

Structures  of  Existence:  The  Cells 
Edited  by  Julienne  Lorz 
Focusing  on  a  signature  phase  of 
Louise  Bourgeois’s  oeuvre,  this 
volume  includes  in-depth  examina¬ 
tions  of  a  selection  of  the  sculptor's 
Cells  series  while  also  studying  the 
innovative  series  in  its  entirety. 

288  pages,  265  color  illustrations 
Hardcover,  978-3-7913-5407-1 
8%  x  10VS  in.,  $65.00 
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A  BOADTHIP  THROUGH  MODERN  CREATIVITY 


Station  to  Station 

Doug  Aitken 

This  illuminating  new  book  tells  the 
story  of  Doug  Aitken’s  Station  to 
Station  project,  a  nomadic 
happening  that  crossed  North 
America  by  train  and  continues  to 
explore  creativity  in  the  modern 
landscape. 

232  pages,  229  color  illustrations 
Flexi-cover,  978-3-7913-5454-5 
8V4  x  IVA  in.,  $49.95 
DelMonico  Books 


Arlene  Shechet 

Jenelle  Porter,  with  a  contribution  by 
Arlene  Shechet  and  essays  by  Debra 
Bricker  Balken,  David  Levi-Strauss, 
Meredith  Martin,  Robert  Thurman, 
and  Peter  Lamborn  Wilson 
A  survey  of  the  work  of  Arlene 
Shechet,  this  book  presents  more 
than  two  decades  of  sculpture  in 
the  artist's  characteristically 
diverse  assortment  of  materials. 

204  pages,  175  illustrations,  150  in  color 
Hardcover,  978-3-7913-5450-7 
9 Va  x  12*4  in.,  $60.00 
DelMonico  Books 


Eve  Arnold 

Magnum  Legacy 

Janine  di  Giovanni,  with  a  foreword  by 
Susan  Meiselas  and  Andrew  E.  Lewin 
The  first  volume  in  a  major  new 
series  of  illustrated  biographies  of 
Magnum  photographers  traces  the 
life  and  achievements  of  Eve 
Arnold,  who  captured  an  incredible 
array  of  subjects  with  remarkable 
clarity  and  compassion. 

192  pages,  182  illustrations,  68  in  color 
Hardcover,  978-3-7913-4963-3 
914  x  10%  in.,  $49.95 


Noah  Purifoy 

Junk Dada 

Franklin  Sirmans  and  Yael  Lipschutz 
The  wide-ranging  and  socially 
conscious  works  of  renowned 
California  artist  Noah  Purifoy  are 
explored  in  this  illustrated 
monograph. 

144  pages,  155  color  illustrations 
Hardcover,  978-3-7913-5434-7 
9V*  x  10l/2  in.,  $39.95 
DelMonico  Books 


New  Objectivity 

Modern  German  Art  in  the 
Weimar  Republic  1919-1933 
Edited  by  Stephanie  Barron  and 
Sabine  Eckmann 

This  beautifully  illustrated  book 
brings  together  a  dazzling  variety  of 
works  and  provides  fresh  insight 
into  artistic  expressions  of  life  in  the 
Weimar  Republic. 

360  pages,  300  color  illustrations 
Hardcover,  978-3-7913-5431-6 
9*A  x  llVi  in.,  $75.00 
DelMonico  Books 


Super  Indian 
Fritz  Scholder  1967-1980 
John  Lukavic  with  Jessica  Horton, 

Eric  Berkemeyer,  and  Kent  Logan 
This  book  explores  Fritz  Scholder's 
at  times  controversial  depictions  of 
contemporary  Native  Americans 
including  rarely  seen  monumental 
canvases  and  lithographs  that 
situate  Scholder  as  a  figurative 
artist  and  highlight  his  brilliant  use 
of  color. 

144  pages,  95  color  illustrations 
Hardcover,  978-3-7913-5455-2 
9x11  in.,  $45.00 
DelMonico  Books 


"THE  KEY  TO  ANY  GOOD  PERFORMANCE  ART  IS  NUDITY 

A  TALK  WITH  ROB  PRUITT 


//  _ 


BY  BILL  POWERS 


Q&A 


BILL  POWERS:  YOU  HAVE  A  WALL  IN  YOUR  STUDIO 
WHERE  YOU  MATCH  ART-WORLD  FIGURES  WITH  THEIR 
CELEBRITY  LOOK-ALIKES  FOR  YOUR  INSTAGRAM.  WHAT 
FAMOUS  PERSON  DO  PEOPLE  THINK  YOU  LOOK  LIKE? 

Rob  Pruitt:  Somebody  said  Jim  Carrey,  but  I  don’t  see  it 
at  all. 

BP:  YOU  CLAIM  TO  BE  SHY,  BUT  I  ONCE  WENT  TO  A 
BOOK  SIGNING  IN  NEW  YORK  WHERE  YOU  WERE 
NUDE  EXCEPT  FOR  A  STUFFED  PANDA  BEAR  SITTING  IN 
YOUR  LAP. 

RP:I  'm  so  deeply  insecure  about  what  I’m  presenting  to  the 
public  that  I  always  feel  like  I  need  to  go  the  extra  mile,  you 
know — gild  the  lily.  Just  sitting  there  signing  copies  of  my 
new  book  would  be  boring.  I’ve  had  this  feeling  since  art 
school  that  the  key  to  any  good  performance  art  is  nudity. 

BP:  YOUR  SHOW  AT  THE  BRANT  FOUNDATION  OPENS 
ON  MAY  17,  WHICH  ALSO  HAPPENS  TO  BE  YOUR 
BIRTHDAY. 

RP:  I  wanted  to  deflect  the  pressure  I  feel  with  the  exhibition 
opening  by  turning  the  whole  thing  into  a  birthday  party, 
keeping  everyone  outside  on  the  lawn.  Maybe  Martha 
Stewart  will  bake  me  a  cake  and  friends  will  bring  presents. 

BP:  WHAT  ARE  YOU  HOPING  TO  GET  IN  TERMS.  OF 
GIFTS? 

RP:  A  live  panda  bear  would  be  nice.  People  always  give 
me  figurines.  I’m  over  it. 

BP:  I'VE  HEARD  BJARNE  MELGAARD  TALK  ABOUT 
DRESSING  UP  TO  PAINT.  IS  THAT  SOMETHING  YOU'VE 
EVER  TRIED? 

RP:  Probably  not  for  the  same  reasons  Bjarne  does.  He’s  a 
very  stylish  guy.  I’ve  never  even  lived  with  a  mirror.  I  shave 
in  the  shower  by  touch.  I  don’t  like  to  look  at  myself,  and 
I  don’t  spend  that  much  time  thinking  about  my  clothes. 
However,  when  I  was  making  portraits  of  Paris  Hilton  14 
years  ago,  I  wore  very  high  stiletto  heels  in  the  studio.  I’m 
sure  it  made  the  paintings  a  little  better.  And  it  really  did 
free  something  up  in  myself,  as  I’ve  never  quite  felt  100 
percent  the  gender  I  was  born  into. 

BP:  WHY  DO  YOU  CALL  YOUR  GRADIENT  ABSTRACT 
PIECES  "SUICIDE  PAINTINGS"?  IS  IT  A  CRY  FOR  HELP? 

RP:  I  imagine  the  viewer  stepping  through  the  painting 
into  another  reality,  into  another  dimension. 

opposite  Rob  Pruitt  photographed  at  his  studio  on  March 
19,  2015. 


BP:  YOU'RE  ALSO  GOING  TO  HANG  SOME  OF  YOUR 
NEW  MARILYN  PAINTINGS  IN  THE  BRANT  SHOW? 

RP:  Four  years  ago  I  started  painting  over  ink-jet 
prints  from  Ikea.  Last  year  they  put  out  this  portrait  of 
Marilyn  Monroe  with  her  head  tilted  back  in  ecstasy, 
which  looks  kind  of  like  a  Warhol,  but  is  very  generic 
and  mass-produced  looking.  So  I’ve  spent  a  year  in  the 
studio  adding  oil  paint  to  these  Ikea  prints,  and  that 
accumulation  has  become  an  important  aspect  of  the 
new  paintings.  I  want  that  year’s  investment  of  time  and 
paint  to  be  evident. 

BP:  DIDN'T  YOU  FORCE  YOUR  PARENTS  TO  DRIVE  YOU 
TO  AN  ANDY  WARHOL  BOOK  SIGNING  WHEN  YOU 
WERE  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL? 

RP:  Yes,  I  was  15.  My  father  drove  me  to  a  book 
signing  in  D.C.  after  I’d  stocked  up  on  Brillo  boxes 
and  Campbell’s  soup  cans  and  old  issues  of  Interview 
magazine.  Andy  signed  everything.  I  still  have  them  all 
on  a  bookshelf  in  my  childhood  bedroom  at  my  mom’s 
house. 

BP:  YOU'VE  DISPLAYED  YOUR  FATHER'S  ASHES  AT  A 
NUMBER  OF  SHOWS.  WILL  THE  ASHES  BE  ON  VIEW  AT 
THE  BRANT  FOUNDATION? 

RP:  Yes.  When  my  father  was  diagnosed  with  cancer 
seven  years  ago,  I  took  a  teaching  job  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  so  I  could  be  closer  to  him.  The  doctors  gave  him 
something  like  a  year  to  live.  He  asked  to  be  cremated 
so  I  floated  the  idea  of  me  making  an  urn  for  his  ashes 
and  turning  it  into  an  artwork.  I  think  it  offered  him  a 
window  into  what  conceptual  art  is,  or  at  least  the  kind 
I  practice. 

BP:  SO  HOW  DID  A  MODEL  CORVEnE  END  UP  ON  TOP 
OF  HIS  URN? 

RP:  My  dad  never  graduated  high  school.  He  didn’t  have 
a  lot  of  money,  but  he  enjoyed  the  simple  pleasures  in 
life.  And  he  always  dreamed  of  owning  a  Corvette. 

BP:  A  FEW  YEARS  AGO,  I  WATCHED  YOU  CHASE  SASHA 
GREY  OUTSIDE  INDOCHINE  AND  HAVE  HER  SIGN  A 
PIECE  OF  BURAP  ON  THE  SIDEWALK  WHILE  QUESTLOVE 
TOOK  PICTURES. 

RP:  I’ve  done  so  many  foolish  things  in  my  life.  I’m  trying 
to  be  more  dignified  now. 

Rob  Pruitt  is  the  subject  of  an  exhibition  at  the  Museum  of 
Contemporary  Art  Detroit,  opening  May  15.  His  show  at  the 
Brant  Foundation  in  Greenwich ,  Connecticut ,  opens  May  17 . 
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EDITORS'  PICKS 


"REVOLUTION  OF  THE  EYE:  MODERN  ART  AND 
THE  BIRTH  OF  AMERICAN  TELEVISION" 

JEWISH  MUSEUM,  NEW  YORK 
MAY  1  -  SEPTEMBER  20 

The  Jewish  Museum  takes  a  look  at  how  the  modernist  art  of  the  1950s  and 
’60s  relates  to  the  rise  of  American  television  in  the  same  era.  The  show  argues 
that  television  aided  in  the  “promotion  of  avant-garde  ideals  and  aesthetics” 
and  became  a  “committed  patron”  of  modern  art.  If  nothing  else,  it’s  a  fine 
opportunity  to  catch  Alexander  Calder  and  Batman  under  the  same  roof. 


Lee  Friedlander,  Florida.,  1963. 


JENNY  HOLZER 

MUSEO  CORRER,  VENICE 
MAY  6  -  NOVEMBER  22 

As  the  art  world  prepares  their  best  gondola  outfits  and  descends  upon 
Venice,  American  artist  Jenny  Holzer  nabs  a  solo  show  at  the  prestigious 
Museo  Correr.  The  exhibition  features  her  paintings,  including  the  “dust 
paintings”  series,  which  takes  text  from  declassified  government  documents 
as  its  subject.  Holzer  was  the  first  woman  to  represent  the  United  States  at 
the  Venice  Biennale,  in  1990. 


Jenny  Holzer,  in  (JIHAD)  time  (detail),  2014. 


"CHINA:  THROUGH  THE  LOOKING  GLASS" 

METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART,  NEW  YORK 
MAY  7  -  AUGUST  1 6 

The  great  Chinese  director  Wong  Kar  Wai,  whose  films  include  the  classic 
In  the  Mood  for  Love,  will  serve  as  artistic  director  for  the  Met’s  Costume 
Institute’s  spring  show.  The  museum’s  department  of  Asian  art  will  work 
with  the  Costume  Institute  as  well,  with  pieces  also  on  view  in  the  Chinese 
galleries,  making  this  a  more  wide-ranging  exhibition  than  usual. 


A  still  from  Bernardo  Bertolucci’s  The  Last  Emperor ,  1987. 
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THEA  BURGER  &  ASSOCIATES  •  39  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

Rocket  88  2015  Bronze  ®  25"  tall  by  13  Vi"'  wide  by  18 >/2"  long 
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"MUNCH  +  VAN  GOGH" 

MUNCH  MUSEET,  OSLO 
MAY  9  -  SEPTEMBER  6 

Following  a  controversial  exhibition  of  Edvard  Munch  and  Bjarne  Melgaard 
(a  pairing  that  had  Norwegian  media  tossing  around  accusations  of  pedo¬ 
philia  and  making  calls  for  censorship)  Oslo’s  Munch  Museet  will  mount  a 
show  featuring  its  namesake  and  Vincent  van  Gogh — perhaps  a  less  conten¬ 
tious  duo,  but  no  less  significant. 


Vincent  van  Gogh,  The  Yellow  House  (‘The  Street ),  1888. 
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"CHUCK  CLOSE  PHOTOGRAPHS"  \ 

PARRISH  ART  MUSEUM,  WATER  MILL,  NEW  YORK 

MAY  10 -JULY  26  \ 

“Painting  is  the  perfect  medium  and  photography  is  the  perfect  source,” 

Chuck  Close  once  said  of  his  artistic  process.  The  role  of  photography  in 

Close’s  photorealist  portraits  is  more  or  less  implicit,  though  this  is  the  first 

exhibition  to  explore  in-depth  Close  the  photographer.  There  are  some  90  j? 

images  dating  back  to  1964 — from  Polaroids  to  daguerreotypes.  J 


Chuck  Close,  Bill  T.  Jones ,  2008.  £ 
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"CHARLES  RAY:  SCULPTURE,  1997-2014" 

ART  INSTITUTE  OF  CHICAGO,  CHICAGO  j 

MAY  15  -  OCTOBER  4 

Charles  Ray,  the  Los  Angeles-based  sculptor,  returns  to  his  hometown  for  his 
first  major  museum  survey  since  1998.  Essentially  picking  up  the  thread  of 
that  last  show,  the  Art  Institute  will  display  21  works,  beginning  in  1997  and 
working  up  to  the  present.  The  exhibition  makes  a  claim,  according  to  the 
museum,  for  Ray’s  later  work  as  “more  emphatically  present”  than  that  which 

came  before.  \ 

(, 

c 
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Charles  Ray,  Unpainted  Sculpture,  1997.  [ 
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LEMPERTZ 

1845 


Spring  Sales  2015 

2  May  Berlin  Sale  inch  a  coll,  of  Soviet  Avant-Garde  Porcelain  (Lempertz  Berlin) 

15  May  Jewellery,  Porcelain,  Silver,  Furniture 

16  May  Paintings,  Drawings,  Sculptures  15th — 19th  C. 

29-30  May  Modern  Art,  Photography,  Contemporary  Art 
3+5  June  Asian  Art  inch  a  coll,  of  modern  Chinese  Paintings 

and  The  Kolodotschko  Collection  of  Netsuke  III 


AJexej  von  Jawlensky.  Recto:  Farmhouse  garden.  Ca.  1907.  Verso:  Portrait  of  a  girl.  Ca.  1910.  Oil  on  cardboard,  53.5  x  64.5  cm.  Signed.  Cat.  Rais.  163  A 


Neumarkt  3  50667  Cologne  Germany  phone  +49  221  92  57  290  Berlin  phone  +49  30  27  87  60  80  Brussels  phone  +32  2  514  05  86 

New  York  phone  917  446  75  20  www.lempertz.com  info@lempertz.com 


DISPATCHES 


RISING  FROM  THE  BUNKER 

The  world  catches  up  with  John  Giorno 


On  the  morning  of  the  last  day  of  winter,  the 
artist  and  poet  John  Giorno  buzzed  open 
the  gate  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  hulking 
Bowery  building  that  he  has  called  home  for  49  of  his 
78  years  and  met  me  on  the  third  floor,  where  he  lives.  I 
was  there  to  talk  to  him  about  his  upcoming  exhibitions, 
a  solo  show  at  New  York’s  Elizabeth  Dee  gallery  and 
a  retrospective  at  the  Palais  de  Tokyo  in  Paris.  On  the 
second  floor  of  the  building  is  William  Burroughs’s  old 
apartment,  which  Burroughs  called  the  Bunker.  Giorno 
took  over  the  space  after  Burroughs  died  in  1997.  He 
meditates  for  a  couple  of  hours  each  day.  Giorno’s  been 
a  Tibetan  Buddhist  since  the  early  ’70s  and  has  filled 
the  Bunker  with  Tibetan  prayer  rugs.  A  pornographic 
Keith  Haring  drawing  hangs  in  the  kitchen.  He’s  kept 
Burroughs’s  bedroom  intact — complete  with  Brion 
Gysin  paintings  on  the  wall,  one  canvas  by  Burroughs 
himself  from  a  show  at  Tony  Shafrazi  Gallery  in  the 
mid-’80s,  and  a  shooting-range  target  with  a  few  holes 
in  it.  When  I  visited,  Giorno  was  barefoot,  wearing  a 
black  shirt  and  blue  pants,  and  grinning,  which  is  pretty 
much  his  default  expression.  He  was  about  to  brew  some 
Assam  tea.  “I  buy  it  in  bulk,”  he  said.  “It  has  the  highest 
caffeine  content.” 

In  his  third-floor  apartment,  tattered  oriental  carpets 
are  scattered  around  the  room,  which  has  lofty  ceilings 
and  an  ornate  brick  fireplace,  a  vestige  of  the  YMCA 
that  originally  filled  the  1885  structure.  (In  later  years, 
Fernand  Leger,  Mark  Rothko,  and  Lynda  Benglis  spent 
time  living  or  working  there.)  The  room  smelled  of  ash 
and  incense,  mixed  with  a  healthy  amount  of  marijuana. 


It  turned  out  that  we  had  both  gone  to  Columbia  College, 
and  Giorno  got  to  talking  about  life  in  New  York  when 
he  was  a  student.  “It  was  ’54  to  ’58, 1  had  a  girlfriend — I 
was  gay,  but  I  had  a  girlfriend — and  every  weekend  we 
drank  downtown,  so  we’d  go  to  the  White  Horse  to  see 
Dylan  Thomas,  who  was  a  great  influence  on  me,”  he  said 
rapid-fire,  “and  then  we’d  go  to  the  old  Cedar  Tavern” — 
the  famed  hangout  of  the  Abstract  Expressionists — “and  I 
didn’t  like  the  abstract  painters.  They  were  fat  old  drunken 
men — so  intellectual.  We’d  arrive  so  drunk  at  one  in  the 
morning  down  there.” 

Instead,  Giorno  fell  in  with  the  rising  generation, 
artists  like  Jasper  Johns,  Robert  Rauschenberg,  and  Andy 
Warhol  who  were  using  the  stuff  of  popular  culture 
to  make  their  art.  (Giorno  would  also  date  all  three  of 
them.)  “I  was  discovering  the  use  of  found  images,”  he 
said.  “I,  like  everybody,  had  gone  to  school  and  studied 
art  and  Duchamp  and  done  all  that,  but  that  was  not  the 
influence.  It’s  because  I  said,  ‘If  Andy  can  do  it,  or  they 
can,  why  can’t  I  do  it?”’ 

He  began  writing  poems  with  snippets  of  vernacular 
speech  and  stream-of-consciousness  thought.  He  released 
records  and  tried  out  new  technologies.  In  1968  he  devel¬ 
oped  his  Dial-A-Poem  system,  which  allowed  people  to 
call  a  number  and  hear  recordings  of  poets  reading  their 
work.  The  year  before  he  had  begun  taking  especially 
pungent  lines  from  his  poems  and  silk-screening  them 
onto  canvas  with  screaming  capital  letters,  turning  poems 
into  paintings.  He  has  kept  at  it  ever  since. 

opposite  John  Giorno,  Living  in  Your  Eyes,  2015. 
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Tea  saucer  in  hand,  Giorno  slipped  on  a  pair  of  sandals 
and  led  me  down  one  floor  to  his  painting  studio,  another 
soaring  space  with  huge  windows  that  let  in  sunlight  and 
a  view  of  the  New  Museum  across  the  street.  The  walls 
were  lined  with  the  square  rainbow-striped  paintings  that 
were  about  to  be  sent  over  to  Elizabeth  Dee  for  a  show 
that  runs  through  May  9.  Each  was  emblazoned  with  a 
choice  line  from  a  Giorno  poem:  “A  HURRICANE  IN 
A  DROP  OF  CUM”  and  “THANKS  4  NOTHING,” 
which  have  appeared  on  a  number  of  his  paintings  over 
the  years,  and  a  new  one — “GOD  IS  MANMADE.” 

“They  have  to  be  automatically  iconic,”  Giorno  said, 
when  I  asked  him  how  he  homes  in  on  phrases.  He 
keeps  them  short  and  sweet,  so  that  the  message  arrives 
all  at  once.  “You  can’t  read  them,”  he  said.  “If  you  read 
them,  you’re  lost.”  Ed  Ruscha  and  Jenny  Holzer  come 
to  mind,  but  Giorno’s  works  refuse  the  cool  subtlety  of 
the  former  and  the  menacing  ambiguity  of  the  latter. 
They  address  the  viewer  directly:  “JUST  SAY  NO  TO 
FAMILY  VALUES.” 

Giorno  has  a  much-quoted  line  about  how  he  realized 
in  the  1960s  that  “poetry  was  75  years  behind  painting 
and  sculpture,  music,  and  dance,”  and  his  career  has,  in 
essence,  been  an  effort  to  help  poetry  catch  up,  by  broad¬ 
ening  its  subjects  and  experimenting  restlessly. 

So,  has  poetry  finally  caught  up?  For  the  first  time  in 
our  conversation,  he  paused,  considering  the  question  for  a 
moment.  “I  think  this  has  been  a  golden  age  of  poetry  that 
has  so  changed  the  world  that  basically  most  poetic  tradi¬ 
tions  are  dead,  happily,”  he  said.  “Poetry  doesn’t  belong  to 
a  specific  school;  it  belongs  to  the  wisdom  of  the  mind.  So 
you  can  do  anything,  which  is  what  I  decided  to  do. 

“Texting  is  great,”  he  continued.  “It’s  using  words  in 
another  way.  Everyone  in  this  world  is  using  words  as  if 
they  were  poets,  seeing  them  carefully.  This  is  miraculous!” 

The  art  world  has  also  finally  caught  up  with  Giorno. 
In  September,  the  Palais  de  Tokyo  in  Paris  will  open  a 
sprawling  retrospective  of  his  work.  The  show  is  being 
organized  by  Giorno’s  boyfriend  of  18  years,  the  artist 


Ugo  Rondinone,  who  is  about  30  years  his  junior.  The  two 
met  when  Rondinone  stopped  by  the  apartment  to  solicit 
Giorno’s  help  on  a  project.  “Instead  of  collaborating,  we 
became  lovers,”  Giorno  said.  (Rondinone  plays  art  mentor 
for  his  boyfriend.  “Just  the  way  you  would  have  a  teacher 
at  school,”  Giorno  said.  “When  I  make  mistakes  and  I 
don’t  get  it,  I  get  screamed  at,  as  you  should!  Then  I  get  it. 
Because  I’m  dense,  like  everybody.”) 

The  Paris  show  will  be  filled  with  poems,  paintings, 
and  ephemera,  and  Giorno  has  spent  the  past  four  years 
digging  through  his  vast  archive,  having  thousands  of 
photos  and  a  few  films  digitized,  including  a  reel  that 
Warhol  shot  while  he  and  Giorno  were  vacationing  in 
Connecticut,  right  before  making  his  five-hour  film  Sleep 
(1963),  which  stars  a  nude  Giorno  doing  just  that. 

“There’s  this  footage  of  me  asleep  in  a  hammock,” 
Giorno  said.  “It’s  quite  a  long  thing  of  [Warhol]  not 
knowing  what  he’s  doing.  Sometimes  it’s  two  inches 
from  my  skin.  He  was  just  sketching  in  a  kind  of  way.  It 
was  one  of  those  99-degree  days  where  it  was  so  humid 
and  I  had  such  a  hangover.” 

Giorno  fives  a  comparably  low-key  existence  now.  He 
moves  from  one  floor  to  another  throughout  his  day, 
switching  from  writing  to  painting  and  back  again.  He 
rehearses  his  poems  every  day.  And  he  bikes  around  the 
neighborhood  running  errands,  even  in  the  dead  of  winter. 

Seventy-eight  is  late  for  an  artist  to  be  having  his  first  major 
museum  retrospective.  “I’m  not  so  aggressive  about  making 
things  happen,”  Giorno  said,  when  I  asked  him  how  his  first 
art  shows  came  about.  “I  do  everything.  I’ve  spent  a  lifetime 
doing  everything.  I  just  sort  of  let  it  happen.” 

Rondinone  picked  the  name  for  the  Paris  show.  “I’ve 
been  performing  for  50  years,  so  everybody  has  heard 
me  perform,”  Giorno  explained,  and  so  for  the  title, 
his  boyfriend  used  a  phrase  that  he  had  heard  countless 
times:  “I  love  John  Giorno.”  ANDREW  RUSSETH 

John  Giorno,  Space  Forgets  You ,  2015  (left),  and  Prefer 
Crying  in  a  Limo  to  Laughing  on  a  Bus ,  2015  (right). 
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Fine  Modernist  &  Contemporary  MAINE  art 


Maurice  Freedman 


GREENHUT 


GALLERIES  Since  1977 


Alison  Goodwin 


www.greenhutgalleries.com 


Robert  Hamilton 


greenhut@maine.com 
146  Middle  Street 
Portland,  Maine  04101 
207.772.2693 


Huntington  T.  Block  Insurance  Agency's  risk  management  professionals  combine  insurance  expertise  with  first-hand 
experience  in  the  world  of  fine  art  and  collections.  HTB  provides  competitive  and  comprehensive  insurance 
programs  for  Museums,  Galleries,  Exhibitions,  Universities  and  Private  and  Corporate  Collections. 

Huntington  T.  Block  Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 
contact:  Blair  Wunderlich:  blair.wunderlich@aon.com 
www.huntingtontblock.com  1 .800.424.8830 


CITY  SLICKERS 


On  a  recent  afternoon,  Dylan  Brant,  stepson  of 
media  mogul  and  art  collector  Peter  Brant, 
whom  he  refers  to  as  “Dad,”  was  in  the  office  at 
Venus  Over  Manhattan,  Adam  Lindemann’s  gallery  on 
the  Upper  East  Side.  Brant  was  preparing  for  a  show  he 
curated  that  opens  this  month  at  the  gallery.  Organized 
with  Vivian  Brodie,  it’s  called  “Rawhide”  and  looks  at 
masculine  identity  and  cowboy  imagery  in  art  from  the 
late  19th  century  to  the  present.  He  was  fiddling  with 
a  genuine  Stetson  hat,  which  he  had  meant  to  give  to 
Lindemann  as  a  gift,  but  it  was  too  big  for  Lindemann’s 
head.  As  he  tried  it  on  himself,  Brant  discovered  it  was 
too  big  for  his,  too.  Lindemann  stood  behind  his  desk, 
gathered  some  papers,  and  shouted,  “Rawww^zVd”  in 
a  voice  faithful  to  the  credits  sequence  of  the  old  Eric 
Fleming  TV  show,  then  walked  out  of  the  room. 

Brant  was  wearing  a  tight  purple  sweater  and  finger¬ 
less  gloves,  and  is  skinny  enough  that  his  jeans,  which 


probably  should  have  been  clingy,  sagged  on  his  body. 
However  boyish  his  appearance — he  referred  to  himself 
as  a  “25-year-old  kid” — he  is  given  to  more  business-like 
tendencies  in  conversation,  despite  a  certain  penchant 
for  cursing.  When  he  asked  me  what  I  knew  about  his 
cowboy  show  and  I  responded  only  that  he  was  curating 
it,  he  said,  in  the  serious  tone  of  a  car  salesman  discussing 
an  automobile’s  new  features,  “So  let’s  change  that.” 
He  had  recruited  an  old  friend  from  college,  Audrey 
Turner,  whom  he  described  as  an  expert  in  19th-century 
cowboy-related  art,  to  assist  him,  and  they  were  both 
seated  at  a  table,  going  over  a  checklist  for  the  show. 
Brant  had  placed  the  Stetson  on  the  table,  like  a  talisman. 

“This  actually  is  in  the  collection  of  Richard  Prince,” 
he  said,  looking  at  a  photograph  of  a  cowboy  with  a  ciga¬ 
rette  between  his  lips,  Leonard  McCombe’s  Portrait  of 
Texas  Cowboy  Clarence  Hailey  Long.  The  image  appeared 
on  the  cover  of  Life  magazine  in  1949.  “Richard  Prince, 
when  he  showed  me  this  work,”  Brant  continued,  “told 
me  that  he  believes  that  this  issue  of  Life  had  the  images 
that  inspired  the  Marlboro  ads,  which  ultimately,  of 
course,  he  appropriated  to  create  maybe  one  of  his 
most  iconic  series,  although  the  guy  is  still  so  goddamn 
prolific,  I  don’t  even  know  if  that’s  appropriate  to  say.” 
(Work  from  Prince’s  “Cowboy”  series  from  the  late  1980s 
is  also  in  the  show.  It  doesn’t  hurt  for  an  up-and-coming 
curator  to  have  grown  up  with  one  of  the  world’s  more 
recognizable  patrons  of  contemporary  art.) 

Brant  said  he  had  originally  pitched  Lindemann  on  an 
idea  for  a  show  about  bathrooms,  to  which  Lindemann, 
as  Brant  remembers  it,  replied,  “No,  man,  that’s  fucking 
stupid.”  Brant  settled  on  the  idea  of  cowboys  because  “I 
still  am  absolutely  obsessed  with  Cady  Noland,”  who 
has  made  frequent  use  of  symbolism  from  the  American 
West,  and  is  also  included  in  the  show.  (At  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  cowboys,  according  to  Brant,  Lindemann  replied, 
“Oh,  fuck,  cowboys,”  enthusiastically.) 

The  show  more  or  less  opens  in  1893,  when  Frederick 
Jackson  Turner  declared  in  a  speech  in  Chicago  that 
the  American  frontier  was  the  foundation  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  democracy.  Brant  includes  work  from  that  era  (like 
Henry  Shrady’s  bronze  sculpture  of  a  buffalo  from  1901) 
through  the  rise  of  the  Western  in  Hollywood  and  up  to 
the  present,  which  focuses  on  more  “homoerotic  stuff,”  in 
Brant’s  words. 

“I  think  Dylan’s  been  preparing  for  this  his  whole  life,” 
Turner  said,  going  on  to  describe  him  as  a  “country  lovin’, 
belt-buckle  wearin’  Eastern  boy.” 

To  this,  Brant  responded  matter-of-factly,  “I  love 
cowboys.”  M.H.  MILLER 

Bob  Mizer,  Untitled  (Larry  Lamb,  Catalog  #UH1-FH),  Los 
Angeles.  1963. 
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HIS  FUTURE 
LOOKS  BRIGHT 

What  can  you  say  about  a  Venice  Biennale  that 
features  a  public  reading  of  Karl  Marx’s  Das 
KapitaP  Nigerian-born  Okwui  Enwezor, 
who  organized  the  exhibition,  has  referred  to  Marx’s 
work  as  “our  holy  book,”  which  gives  some  insight  into 
the  mind  of  this  curator.  Over  the  last  20  years,  he’s 
been  reinventing  the  very  idea  of  a  biennial  as  a  kind  of 
nation-based  Olympic  event.  His  Venice  show  is  called 
“All  the  World’s  Futures.”  Speaking  with  Enwezor,  who 
is  currently  director  of  Munich’s  Haus  der  Kunst,  two 
months  before  the  Venice  exhibition  opened,  he  seemed 
confident  and  assured. 

“I  always  start  by  thinking  about  the  context  of  the 
exhibition,  its  history,  and  the  relationship  of  that  history 
to  what  ultimately  I  will  do  with  the  exhibition,”  he  said. 


“My  question  is  what  would  be  my  contribution  to  the 
conversation,  because  it  is  a  dialogue,  a  dialogue  with 
precedents  and  a  dialogue  with  a  public  that  is  increas¬ 
ingly  global  in  a  way  that  it  wasn’t  before.” 

Enwezor  began  contemplating  the  show  with  the 
example  of  the  oldest  pavilion  in  Venice,  the  Belgian 
Pavilion,  built  at  the  exact  moment  that  Belgium  colo¬ 
nized  the  Congo — where,  as  he  described  it,  “the  popu¬ 
lation  of  20  million  people  was  reduced  to  10  million  in  a 
vast  work  camp  double  the  size  of  western  Europe.”  From 
his  point  of  view,  that  the  national  pavilions  in  Venice  are 
symbols  of  nation  states,  both  past  and  present,  “speak[s] 
so  deeply  about  the  wounds  of  history,  of  colonialism,  of 
imperialism,  and  of  the  violence  of  history.” 

Enwezor  had  been  strongly  critical  of  Robert  Storr’s 
edition  of  the  Venice  show  in  2007,  most  particularly 
of  Storr’s  inclusion  of  an  “African  Pavilion”  within  one 
of  the  exhibition’s  main  venues.  It  featured  works  solely 
from  the  collection  of  one  European  collector.  Enwezor, 
along  with  several  others,  wrote  about  his  problems  with 
the  show  in  Artforum.  Storr  replied  with  an  8,000-word 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  magazine  accusing  his  critics  of, 
among  other  things,  defamation.  (The  back-and-forth 
continued  from  there:  “Any  curator  who  has  worked  on 
a  significant  project  like  the  Venice  Biennale  knows  that 
rough  treatment  at  the  hands  of  critics  comes  with  the 
territory,”  Enwezor  replied  to  Storr,  in  another  letter 
printed  in  the  magazine.) 

Enwezor  was  quick  to  mention  that  this  dialogue  did 
not  influence  his  thinking  at  all  about  his  current  contri¬ 
bution.  Though  it  has  already  been  noted  that  Enwezor’s 
Venice  show  includes  more  African  artists  than  ever 
before,  he  said  that’s  simply  the  way  of  the  world.  “We 
are  in  a  moment  that  we  can  say  is  a  very  strong  challenge 
to  Western  exceptionalism,”  he  said.  “We  have  really 
entered  into  an  era  of  post- Westernism.” 

Postcolonialism  aside,  he  insisted  that  visitors  looking 
simply  for  a  pleasurable  exhibition  will  not  be  disap¬ 
pointed,  though  he  added  that  people  do  not  come  to 
art  just  to  “ogle,”  but  also  to  think.  “People  will  get  out 
of  it  what  they  want,”  he  said.  “The  exhibition  has  many 
different  layers — visual,  aural,  physical — sometimes 
formally  beautiful,  sometimes  dissonant  rather  than 
simply  mannered.” 

When  asked  if  being  the  first  African  curator  at  Venice 
has  influenced  his  choices,  he  said,  “Not  at  all,”  and 
claimed,  “my  participation  is  beyond  making  history.” 
Still,  others  might  leap  to  conclusions  about  Enwezor’s 
outlook  or  approach  based  on  this  fact.  “That  is  not  my 
problem,”  he  said.  BARBARA  POLLACK 

Okwui  Enwezor,  curator  of  the  56th  International  Art 
Exhibition,  “All  The  World’s  Futures.” 
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There’s  a  long  tradition  of  artist-led  bands — 
including  Destroy  All  Monsters,  Talking  Heads, 
Theoretical  Girls,  and  Sonic  Youth — that  blur 
the  line  between  popular  music  and  contemporary  art. 
The  only  thing  these  bands  have  in  common,  besides  art 
school  and  perhaps  a  certain  affinity  for  dissonance,  is 
that  they  all  defy  easy  classification.  To  this  small  canon 
add  Chloe  Maratta  and  Flannery  Silva,  who  together 
comprise  the  Baltimore  duo  Odwalla88. 

“They’re  very,  very  special,”  said  the  artist  Brendan 
Fowler,  who  recently  launched  a  nontraditional 
record  label  called  VR/DM8H943  with  “Lily  23,”  an 
Odwalla88  full  length,  released  in  the  form  of  combi¬ 
nation  embroidered  patch  and  USB  drive.  “They’re  the 
kind  of  thing  that  only  comes  along  very  rarely. 

“I  would  say  that  they’re  easily  among  the  top  five  best 
things  Fve  ever  seen  in  my  life  of  any  genre  of  any  art,  for 
sure,”  Fowler  added. 

Odwalla88’s  songs  are  brief,  concise,  and  have  the 
energy  of  good  punk  music.  Many  of  them  place 
abstracted  spoken-word  pieces  over  a  bed  of  electronic 
music,  focusing  heavily  on  sampled  sound  collage. 
Lyrics  are  chanted,  repeated,  sampled,  and  then  repeated 
again.  Live,  the  two  members  sway  side-by-side  behind 
a  gear-filled  table,  maintaining  a  simmering  level  of 
intensity  while  delivering  cryptic-yet-loaded  lines  like 
“live  laugh  love”  and  “no  I  won’t  plie  for  you”  (both  from 
the  song  “My  Window  Ambience”).  It  feels  like  a  real¬ 
time  conversation  between  the  duo  and  their  sampler, 
and  it’s  often  very  catchy. 

“When  we  write,  we  like  to  write  a  poem  and  then  we 


just  kind  of  put  the  sound  under  the  poem,”  Maratta 
said.  “It  comes  from  words  first.” 

(The  group  was  speaking  to  me  from  a  tour  stop  in  San 
Luis  Obispo,  California.  They  were  gearing  up  to  play  a 
set  at  the  Paramount  Ranch  art  fair  in  Los  Angeles.) 

Describing  Odwalla88  can  be  tricky.  Music  people 
could  refer  to  genres  like  No  Wave  or  Riot  Grrrl,  or  talk 
about  the  “plunderphonics”  of  groups  like  Negativland 
and  People  Like  Us.  Art-world  folks  might  pick  up  on 
the  confessional  lo-fi  spirit  of  Sadie  Benning’s  early 
’90s  PixelVision  videos,  or  the  fractured,  manic  syntax 
of  Ryan  Trecartin.  Odwalla88  has  clearly  gleaned  influ¬ 
ence  from  the  underground  East  Coast  music  scene,  but 
their  output  follows  its  own  internal  logic. 

Silva  pointed  to  the  lyric  “live  laugh  love”  as  an 
example  of  “what  we  want  to  emulate,  that’s  what  we 
believe  in.”  She  also  acknowledged  that  “it’s  a  very 
‘Hallmark’  quote.” 

As  a  label  head,  Fowler  is  genial  and  supportive.  His 
own  musical  performance  pieces  have  taken  him  from 
the  Los  Angeles  DIY  punk  circuit  to,  more  recently,  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York.  He  was  charac¬ 
teristically  encouraging  about  the  artistic  future  of  Silva 
and  Maratta,  who  in  their  individual  practices  make 
work  that  ranges  from  installation  to  self-publishing. 
Fowler  called  them  conceptual  artists. 

“To  be  honest,”  he  said,  “I  could  see  their  project  really 
changing  the  course  of  the  underground  in  music.” 

JOHN  CHIAVERINA 

Odwalla88  performing  in  2014. 
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Jameel  Prize  3 

Exhibition  organized  by  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  London  in  partnership  with  Art  Jameel 


An  exhibition  of  contemporary  art  and 
design  inspired  by  Islamic  tradition 

March  16  -  June  6,  2015 

Opening:  Monday,  March  16  |  1 1 :00  AM 
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THE  FIGURE  IN 
THE  CARPET 


A  writer  remembers  the  mimosa  "interlapped" 
in  his  parents'  Matisse  rug 

BY  NICHOLAS  FOX  WEBER 

50 

n  the  spring  of  1968, 1  took  the  last  course  ever  taught 
by  the  art  historian  Meyer  Schapiro.  I  was,  at  the  time, 
a  junior  at  Columbia  College,  and  it  was  a  thrill  to 
be  studying  with  someone  who  could  be  so  enthusia¬ 
stic  about  the  experience  of  looking  closely  at  objects, 
ranging  from  Romanesque  portals  to  Cezanne  waterco- 
lors.  Schapiro  s  intended  retirement  had  been  announced, 
and  we  all  realized  that  this  “Survey  of  Abstract  Painting” 
would  be  the  final  opportunity  anyone  would  have  to 
study  with  him. 

Then  Columbia  University  was  shut  down  by  student 
protests.  Schapiro  met  with  us  to  explain  that  the  classes 
could  not  continue,  and  he  would  not  be  able  to  give 
a  final  exam  as  he  intended.  Therefore,  he  told  us,  our 
entire  grade  for  the  course  would  be  based  on  a  term 
paper,  some  15  pages  long,  about  a  single  work  of  art. 

The  piece  had  to  be  one  we  could  see  in  the  flesh;  it 
would  not  do  to  base  our  essay  on  a  reproduction.  His 
instructions  were  explicit:  “No  research.  Nothing  about 
artistic  movements.  For  God’s  sake,  no  ‘isms.’  Nothing 
about  the  socioeconomic  background,  or  on  who  influ¬ 
enced  the  artist.  I  do  not  want  the  usual  devices  of  art 
history:  I  want  your  experience  of  looking  and  seeing 
I  cannot  claim  that  this  is  what  Schapiro  said  verbatim, 
but  it  was  the  essence.  Just  as  so  many  “old-fashioned” 
ideas  were  being  overthrown  during  that  period  of  revo¬ 
lution,  so  was  the  traditional  practice  of  art  history.  He 
would  simply  need  to  approve  our  subject,  and  then  we’d 
be  on  our  own. 


LOOKING  AT  ART 
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It  was  a  shaky  time  for  all  of  us.  At  age  20, 1  and  most 
of  my  friends  were  wondering  what  the  value  of  art  could 
be  when  issues  of  human  rights  and  the  Vietnam  War 
subsumed  everything  else.  If  we  were  going  to  be  able  to 
perform  Schapiro’s  assigned  task,  the  subject  would  have 
to  be  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  inspire  us. 

I  chose  Mimosa  (1949-51),  a  Matisse  rug.  My  parents 
owned  number  124  from  the  edition  of  500,  and  it  had 
been  hanging  in  the  front  hall  of  their  house  since  I  was 
four  years  old.  When  I  was  in  elementary  school,  my 
friends  used  to  make  fun  of  it;  it  was  a  far  cry  from  the 
paintings  of  red  barns  so  popular  during  the  Eisenhower 
years.  But  I  enjoyed  the  way  our  family  had  a  very  diffe¬ 
rent  style  and  felt  that  the  Matisse  was  in  its  way  similar 
to  my  mother  driving  imported  sports  cars  while  other 
mothers  drove  wood-paneled  station  wagons:  a  sign  that 
we  had  more  fun  and  were  connected  to  a  world  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  West  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

I  recently  dug  out  my  essay  for  Schapiro  because  I  was 
again  writing  about  Mimosa ,  this  time  for  an  exhibition 
catalogue  for  the  Musee  Matisse  in  the  artist’s  hometown, 
Le  Cateau-Cambresis.  I  had  saved  the  paper,  because  the 
great  man’s  endorsement  of  it  meant  so  much  to  me,  and 
because  his  insistence  on  looking  and  seeing  was  life¬ 
changing  for  me.  I  was  dismayed  by  my  adolescent  dead¬ 
earnestness  and  repetitiveness,  as  well  as  by  my  invented 
words — although  I  like  “interlapped,”  since  the  forms  in 
the  rug  do  rather  justify  this  combination  of  “overlapped” 
and  “interwoven” — but  some  of  what  I  wrote  when  I  was 
19,  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  is,  I  think,  worth  repeating: 

Ever  since  I  was  little,  the  Matisse,  being  near  the 
entrance  of  my  house,  has  been  one  of  the  first  things  1 
noticed  on  returning  home.  It  casts  its  spirit  toward  the 
front  door,  the  livingroom,  and  the  stairs.  No  one  could 
have  picked  a  better  work  to  represent  a  home  lush  in  its 
aura  of  warmth  and  happiness.  For  the  young  boy  who 
did  not  even  know  the  name  of  the  man  who  designed 
the  rug,  much  less  the  weight  of  that  name,  who  had 
no  grasp  of  the  intellectual  values  of  abstraction  or  the 
motives  for  the  design,  the  work  was  always  a  successful 
symbol  of  exuberance.  It  still  has  a  redolent  kindness. 

When  I  was  growing  up,  it  offered  pure  diversion.  I  had 
a  particular  position  of  stretching  out  on  the  sofa  in  the 
living  room,  so  that  if  I  lifted  my  head fom  the  book  in 
front  of  me,  I  was  staring  at  the  Matisse.  What  a  tempta¬ 
tion  it  always  was  to  turn  from  my  task  of  reading  to  those 
simple  shapes  and  vibrant  colors,  where  happiness  seemed 
to  be  on  the  surface  rather  than  locked  within  words 
printed  in  black  ink.  I  never  analyzed  the  rug;  I  simply 
always  knew  that  it  would  be  exuberant  and  warm,  that 
it  would  consistently  show  its  joy. 


On  the  back,  there  is  a  label  which  states  the  title, 
artist,  and  process,  and  also  has  on  it  one  of  the  solid, 
leafy  shapes  of  which  there  are  so  many  on  the  rug  itself. 
This  single  form  is  what  the  work  is  all  about. 

Alone,  removed  from  the  context  of  the  rug,  from  its 
active  relationship  with  other  forms  and  its  conquest 
of  the  background,  the  form  is  a  smooth  series  of  brittle 
motions.  It.  seems  to  grow  of  its  own  accord;  it  is  like  a 
bubble  that  never  bursts,  one  in  which  air  just  circulates 
perpetually,  having  carved  out  a  many-legged path  from 
which  it  cannot  escape.  But  it  is  not  the  space  enclosed 
by  these  contours  that  gives  it  its  force;  it  is  the  form 
itself.  Matisse  has  created,  in  a  combination  of  diagonal 
lines  and  curves,  of  sharp  angles  and  circles,  a  perfect 
inscription  for  pure  energy.  Rather  than  go  in  a  direction 
which  would  give  it  a  beginning  and  an  end,  the  motion 
is  ongoing.  Things  caught  in  circular  or  elliptical  routes, 
such  as  the  earth  or  the  moon,  are  locked  in  their  paths for 
eternity;  so  is  Matisse’s  infinite,  dynamic  curve. 

The  shape  is  bold  and  simple.  Matisse  developed  it  as 
a  paper  cutout;  with  scissors  rather  than  a  brush,  he  was 
able  to  give  a  hearty,  massive  sculptural  quality  and  a 
clean  edge  to  a  two-dimensional  surface.  Because  of  its 
tremendous  beauty  and  originality,  the  simple  pleasure 
of  its  twists  and  turns,  the  viewer  is  invariably  happy  to 
see  it,  and  absorbs  its  energy. 

Forty-five  years  later,  I  found  myself  reading  a  rather 
unusual  source  for  an  art  historian.  It  was  FloorBiz — an 
online  magazine  described  as  “the  world’s  largest  flooring 
news  portal.”  There  I  found  an  article  about  the  donation 
in  2009  of  an  exemplar  of  Mimosa  to  “The  Carpet  and  Rug 
Institute”  in  Dalton,  Georgia. 

The  tapestry  is  reproduced  on  its  side,  horizontally, 
but  the  text  contains  the  information  that  the  commis¬ 
sion  came  about  when  Matisse,  in  1951,  was  visiting  the 
United  States  and  was  approached  by  representatives 
of  the  Alexander  Smith  &  Sons  Carpet  Company  in 
Yonkers,  New  York.  FloorBiz  also  provides  a  fascinating 
statement  made  by  the  81 -year-old  Matisse  when  he 
was  designing  Mimosa — concurrent  with  his  work  on 
the  chapel  in  Vence:  “At  the  time  of  its  creation,  Matisse 
said  of  the  rug,  ‘I  want  to  recapture  the  freshness  of 
vision  which  is  characteristic  of  extreme  youth,  when  all 
the  world  is  new.’”  ■ 

previous  spread  The  Matisse  rug  Mimosa ,  1949-51,  hanging 
in  the  front  hall  of  Fox  Weber’s  childhood  home. 


Nicholas  Fox  Weber  is  director  of  the  Josef  and  Anni  Albers 
Foundation.  His  most  recent  book  is  The  Bauhaus  Group: 
Six  Masters  of  Modernism  ( Yale  University  Press). 
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C.  T.  Jasper  and  Joanna  Malinowska  create  a 
cross-cultural  universe  inspired  by  Fitzcarraldo 


BY  LILLY  WEI 


Brooklyn-based,  artists  C.  T.  Jasper  and  Joanna 
Malinowska  are  representing  Poland  at  the  56th 
Venice  Biennale.  Jasper,  who  works  in  a  variety  of 
mediums,  focuses  on  video  and  film  and  is  best  known 
for  his  investigations  of  cinematic  history  laced  with 
sociopolitical  issues,  as  viewed  through  a  skeptical  but 
romantic  lens.  He  is  concerned  with  the  role  of  film, 
science  fiction,  and  avant-garde  utopian  discourse  in  the 
shaping  of  the  collective  consciousness  and  imagination. 
Erased  (2013)  and  Sunset  of  the  Pharaohs  (2014)  are  two 
such  recent  projects,  based  on  a  meticulous  and  sophisti¬ 
cated  process  of  intervention,  altering  existing  films  that 
are  often  of  cult  status. 


Malinowska,  too,  is  adept  in  multiple  disciplines,  empha¬ 
sizing  sculpture,  video,  and  performance.  Her  leanings  are 
anthropological,  art  historical,  and  musical,  with  cultural 
collisions  of  particular  interest  to  her.  From  the  Canyons  to 
the  Stars  (2012),  a  fantasy  narrative  about  indigenous  Arctic 
peoples  creating  a  sculpture  that  suggests  Duchamp’s 
Bottle  Rack  (1914),  is  one  example,  shown  at  the  2012 
Whitney  Biennial.  Other  similarly  themed  works  from 
her  2013  show  at  Canada,  the  gallery  that  represents  her 
in  New  York,  include  a  large  mound  of  dirt  taken  from  the 
Yukon  Territory,  a  giant  bear  reprised  for  an  outdoor  sculp¬ 
tural  project  at  Columbus  Circle  (September  2014-April 
2015),  and  a  bust  of  Surrealist  artist  Meret  Oppenheim 
wearing  a  Haitian  mud-cake  headpiece,  foreshadowing 
the  location  for  their  Venice  project.  Malinowska  searches 
for  cultural  connections  as  well  as  conflicts  and,  like  Jasper, 
she  is  intrigued  by  the  concept  of  the  collective  conscious¬ 
ness  and  the  simultaneous  appearance  of  ideas  in  far-flung, 
unrelated  regions  of  the  world. 

Jasper  and  Malinowska,  who  show  regularly  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad,  do  not  usually  collaborate 
on  projects,  although  they  are  currently  in  a  two-person 
exhibition,  “Relations  Disrelations,”  at  the  Muzeum 
Sztuki  in  Lodz,  Poland.  They  worked  together  on  Mother 
Earth  Sister  Moon  (2009),  an  enormous  inflated  version 
of  a  white  space  suit  that  was  both  a  sci-fi  sculptural 


installation  and  a  performance  space,  first  exhibited  at 
Performa  ’09  in  New  York. 

The  couple’s  Venice  project,  Halka/Haiti  18°48'05" N 
72°23'01 "  W,  curated  by  Magdalena  Moskalewicz,  a  post¬ 
doctoral  fellow  at  New  York’s  Museum  of  Modern  Art, 
owes  much  to  Werner  Herzog’s  1982  film  Fitzcarraldo.  A 
visionary  tale  of  a  madman  fixated  on  the  idea  of  bringing 
opera  to  the  Amazon,  the  story  (as  well  as  Herzog’s  equally 
mad  directing  of  the  film)  fascinated  them.  “We  thought 
of  this  almost  five  years  ago  when  we  were  applying  for 
a  Creative  Capital  grant,”  Malinowska  said.  “It  was  our 
starting  point;  we  originally  wanted  to  build  a  movie 
theater  in  the  Amazon,  a  place  for  community  gatherings, 
maybe  like  a  branch  of  Anthology  Film  Archives.  But  then 
we  came  back  to  the  idea  of  opera  and  decided  to  realize 
Fitzcarraldo’s  obsession,  to  succeed  where  he  failed.” 

When  asked  why  they  chose  Haiti,  Jasper  referred  to 
the  little-known  historical  connection  between  Haiti  and 
Poland.  “Polish  soldiers  were  sent  by  Napoleon  to  Haiti 
in  1802  and  1803  to  put  down  the  slave  rebellion,”  he 

previous  SPREAD  Joanna  Malinowska  and  C.  T.  Jasper,  Mother 
Earth  Sister  Moon ,  interior  installation  view  at  the  Zach- 
eta  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Warsaw,  Poland,  2013.  opposite 
Joanna  Malinowska,  From  the  Canyons  to  the  Stars ,  2012, 
installation  view. 
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said,  “but  they  joined  the  rebels.  Many  of  them  settled 
down  in  Haiti  and  were  given  honorary  legal  status  for 
their  contribution  to  the  revolution.  In  some  villages 
today,  over  200  years  later,  there  are  Haitians  with  Slavic 
features — blond  hair,  blue  eyes — descendants  of  the 
soldiers.  They  look  like  people  from  a  village  in  Poland.” 
And,  as  Malinowska  noted,  “Some  look  like  people  from 
Greenpoint  [Brooklyn]  with  a  tan.”  Or,  Jasper  inter¬ 
jected,  “like  us.  Many  people  we  met  said  we  were  like 
them,  like  family.”  Pausing,  he  added  that  he  would  love 
to  believe  that  the  Poles  fought  for  Haitian  indepen¬ 
dence,  but  the  reality  was  more  complex  and  perhaps  not 
quite  so  noble:  pragmatism  and  desertion  also  played  a 
part,  and  their  role  as  heroic  liberators  was  overstated. 

POLISH  IS  AN  OFFICIAL  LANGUAGE  OF  HAITI,  ONE  OF  TWO 
“white”  languages  granted  that  designation  in  the  Haitian 
constitution  (German  was  approved  later  on).  A  study  of 
surnames  in  parts  of  Haiti  shows  many  that  were  Polish 
in  origin  but  were  Gallicized  to  sound  French,  with 
the  final  syllable,  such  as  “ski,”  lopped  off.  Poland  and 
Haiti  also  share  a  religion,  and  the  image  of  the  Black 
Madonna,  a  Polish  icon,  is  worshipped  on  the  island, 
although  the  Haitians  also  practice  voodoo,  an  instance 
of  the  consequences  of  cultural  import  and  export,  which 
is  a  major  preoccupation  of  Halka/Haiti. 

The  story  of  Halka  is  classic  and  was  first  performed 
in  Vilnius  in  its  entirety  in  1848.  Malinowska  called  it 
“a  Polish  Madame  Butterfly.”  A  peasant  beauty  from  the 
highlands,  Halka  is  seduced  by  Janusz,  a  rich  landowner 
who  then  abandons  her.  The  opera  begins  with  his  engage¬ 
ment  to  a  young  woman  of  his  own  class  and  proceeds  to 
its  tragic  denouement.  “It  lasts  over  three  hours,”  Jasper 
said,  “but  we  cut  it  to  its  essentials  for  the  performance  we 
staged  in  Cazale,  the  village  we  chose  for  the  production. 

“ Halka  is  considered  to  be  the  national  opera  of  Poland,” 
Jasper  continued,  “the  music  written  by  composer 
Stanislaw  Moniuszko  and  its  libretto  by  socialist  poet 

opposite  Stills  from  C.  I.  Jasper  and  Joanna  Malinowska  s 
multichannel  video  projection,  Halka/Haiti.  18°48'05"N 
72°23'01"W,  2015  (top  two),  and  soloists  from  the  Poznan 
Opera  House  with  local  audiences  during  a  rehearsal  in 
Cazale  (bottom). 


Wlodzimierz  Wolski  from  Warsaw.  Much  more  than 
a  love  story,  it’s  nationalistic,  politically  progressive, 
combining  folk  culture  with  a  critique  of  Poland’s  feudal 
system  and  the  exploitation  of  the  peasants.  It’s  possibly 
the  first  operatic  libretto  written  in  Polish,  another 
reason  we  picked  it.” 

The  couple  filmed  the  project  using  four  cameras 
to  create  a  sense  of  total  immersion.  “We  wanted 
a  360-degree  angle,  four-channel  work,  choosing 
sequences  and  putting  them  together  during  post¬ 
production,”  explained  Malinowska.  “It’s  really  impor¬ 
tant  for  us  that  there  is  nothing  behind  the  camera. 
At  the  same  time,  we  want  to  connect  it  to  historical 
panoramas,  like  the  painted  dioramas  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  We’re  planning  to  build 
semicircular  screens  for  Venice,  to  project  on  to  create 
a  simulation  of  the  village  that  is  actual-size,  so  the 
viewers  will  feel  that  they  are  present.” 

“The  Polish  Pavilion  is  20  meters  long  and  8  meters 
wide,”  said  Jasper,  “so  we  have  to  play  with  this.  We  want 
to  keep  it  very  simple,  so  the  focus  is  on  the  screen.  We 
might  have  revolving  doors  but  we’re  still  planning  the 
installation,  so  we  will  see.  We  might  even  change  the 
name  of  the  pavilion  from  Polonia,”  he  added,  “since 
that’s  the  Italian  designation.” 

Jasper  and  Malinowska  visited  Haiti  several  times, 
first  to  determine  the  viability  of  the  project  and  the 
location,  choosing  Cazale,  which  is  situated  in  a  moun¬ 
tainous  region  about  28  miles  from  Port-au-Prince. 
They  selected  it  because  it  was  the  center  for  the  Polone, 
the  descendents  of  the  Napoleonic  troops;  its  name  is 
believed  to  be  a  mash-up  of  Haitian  Creole  for  “home” 
and  the  Polish  surname  “Zaleski.”They  returned  to  make 
preparations  and  finally  to  film,  which  they  did  this  past 
December  in  an  intense,  two-week  session.  The  cast  and 
crew  were  a  mix  of  Poles  and  Haitians,  with  the  soloists 
from  the  Poznan  Opera  House,  the  musicians  from  the 
Holy  Trinity  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  Port-au-Prince, 
and  the  dancers  from  Cazale. 

The  logistics  were  difficult,  more  complicated  than  they 
anticipated,  and  it  took  a  great  deal  of  time  to  figure  out 
how  to  do  things  and  negotiate  the  details.  The  costs  were 
unexpectedly  high  for  such  a  poor  country,  but  it  also  made 
sense,  they  said,  since  there  was  no  real  infrastructure. 
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Haiti  is  still  in  ruins  from  the  massive  earthquake  that 
struck  it  in  2010.  Port-au-Prince  is  worse  off  than  Cazale, 
its  Edenic  landscape  cloaking  the  devastation,  which  can 
almost  be  forgotten.  Malinowska  described  the  river  in 
the  mountains  where  everyone,  including  the  artists, 
bathed  in  the  morning. 

They  also  wanted  to  build  a  relationship  with  the 
people  in  the  village,  which  is  another  reason  for  making 
multiple  visits.  “We  couldn’t  start  without  involving  the 
community  and  explaining  to  them  what  we  were  plan¬ 
ning  to  do — not  always  easy.  Our  translator  didn’t  even 
know  the  term  opera’  in  Creole.  We  also  didn’t  want 
to  use  our  cameras  without  permission,  since  many  are 
reluctant  to  be  photographed,”  Jasper  explained.  And  the 
Haitians  were  suspicious  at  first.  “Even  when  I  wanted  to 
film  a  villager’s  goats  and  pay  him  for  it,  he  didn’t  trust 
me;  he  thought  I  would  harm  them.”  Moskalewicz,  who 
accompanied  them  on  their  first  research  trip  to  Cazale, 
said  that  at  one  point  they  even  considered  not  staging 
the  opera  if  the  community  objected. 

The  artists  had  many  stories  about  their  interaction 
with  the  villagers,  recalling  how  Malinowska  attempted 
to  communicate  with  the  Cazaleans,  at  times  in  “broken 
French.”  Once,  at  a  large  community  meeting  in  the  high 
school,  where  they  went  to  invite  people  to  be  dancers 
in  their  production,  the  headmaster  asked  the  couple 
to  prove  they  were  artists — could  they  sing,  dance?  Not 
knowing  what  else  to  do,  they  danced  a  polonaise,  the 
traditional  dance  graduating  Polish  high-school  students 
perform  at  the  start  of  the  studniowka  (the  dance  that 
takes  place  100  days  before  final  exams).  The  kids 
watching  them  clapped  and  laughed  at  the  auditioners 
becoming  the  auditioned. 

Jasper  and  Malinowska  were  joined  by  several  other 
collaborators,  with  whom  they  worked  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  As  Jasper  described  it,  the  “starting  point  was  fine 
but  later  on,  when  the  project  was  taking  shape  and  final 
decisions  were  being  made,  it  became  a  little  tricky.” 
Nevertheless,  Malinowska  said,  “When  we  didn’t  agree, 
we  would  all  talk  as  long  as  necessary  to  reach  a  solu¬ 
tion — since  everyone  had  an  opinion.”  And  when  it  came 
time  to  list  credits  for  the  project,  they  included  everyone 
who  had  worked  on  it.  “Why  should  anyone  remain 
anonymous?”  Jasper  asked. 

Halka/Haiti  represents  the  exporting  of  a  foreign 
culture,  an  exercise  in  cultural  colonization  or  cultural 
connection  that  is  complex,  fraught,  and  in  flux.  The 


choice  of  Cazale  was  deliberate — it  had  already  been 
Polonized  (or  the  Poles  there  had  been  creolized)  at 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  In  questioning 
the  export  of  culture  through  their  project,  the  artists 
wanted  to  discover  what  other  bonds  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  with  their  histories  of  exploitation,  partition, 
and  marginalization,  might  share.  They  wondered 
what  other,  perhaps  more  nuanced,  significance  the 
exchange  might  reveal,  and  what  conversation  their 
modest,  cobbled-together,  outdoor  staging  of  an 
obscure  opera  that  originated  in  Poland,  journeyed  to 
Haiti,  and  then  to  Venice  might  initiate,  translated 
from  live  performance  to  film. 

Moskalewicz,  when  asked  what  she  thought,  responded 
that,  coming  from  a  very  homogenous  country — culturally, 
ethnically,  linguistically — where  national  identity  remains 
an  urgent  discussion,  she  has  found  it  fascinating  to  take 
Halka  to  “such  a  different  context  and  see  what  it  can  tell 
us  about  Polish  national  identity  today,  how  we  still  define 
our  national  identity  through  19th-century  artistic  forms, 
and  how  this  influences  our  self-image.” 

WHILE  DRAWN  TO  AND  TOUCHED  BY  FITZCARRALDO 
and  his  obsession  with  bringing  European  culture  to 
the  Amazon,  Jasper  and  Malinowska  acknowledge 
the  madness  and  arrogance  of  his  romanticism.  They 
force  Fitzcarraldo’s  consuming,  essentially  narcissistic 
passion  into  another  context,  one  that  is  less  epic  and 
overblown,  underscoring  contemporary  issues  that 
are  grounded  in  particular  geographic,  historical,  and 
sociopolitical  realities. 

Malinowska  believes  that  there  was  something  hopeful 
about  the  creation  of  this  project  and  the  bringing  together 
of  different  cultures  and  geographies.  “I’m  having  a  fantasy 
of  going  back  there,  to  continue  our  relationship  with 
the  villagers.”  Jasper  admitted  that  obsession  has  always 
interested  him  and  that  he  is  a  romantic  at  heart,  however 
much  he  might  want  to  deny  it.  “I  definitely  believe  in  art, 
but  I  question  the  artistic  ego  and  want  it  to  disappear  a 
little.  It’s  not  an  existential  position,”  he  said,  “but  maybe 
it  is,  a  little.”  ■ 

opposite  Performer  from  the  Poznan  Opera  House  with  local 
audience  in  Cazale. 


Lilly  Wei  is  a  critic  and  independent  curator  and  a  contribut¬ 
ing  editor  of  ARTnews. 
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BIRDS  DO  IT,  BEES  DO  IT, 
EVEN  TREES  DO  IT 


With  help  from  nature,  science,  and  technology, 
Celeste  Boursier-Mougenot  is  teaching  the  world  to  sing 

BY  BARBARA  A.  MacADAM 


A:  ■■■■ 


n  late  February,  while  in  the  throes  of  preparing  his 
project  for  the  56th  Venice  Biennale,  Celeste  Boursier- 
Mougenot  was  just  as  purposefully  going  about  daily 
life  at  his  home  in  the  South  of  France.  As  we  spoke  via 
hiccuping  cellphones,  he  was  preoccupied  with  getting  to 
town  to  pick  up  the  chicken  he  would  cook  for  his  son’s 
sixth  birthday  party  (his  other  three  children  are  girls). 
Fie  let  on  with  amusement  that  the  cake,  which  he  wasn’t 
baking  himself,  was  to  be  a  giraffe. 

For  Boursier-Mougenot,  54,  life  and  art  and  thought 
are  consonant,  and  that  is  echoed  in  his  complex 
artworks,  which  more  often  than  not  have  a  life  of  their 
own.  Three  months  before  the  Biennale’s  May  opening, 
he  was  plotting  the  final  details  of  the  installation  that 
will  transform  the  Neoclassical  French  Pavilion  into  an 
island,  or  more  a  dreamscape,  with  trees  and  harmonic 
sounds.  Partly  modeled  on  an  Italian  Mannerist  garden, 
his  piece  will  extend  to  the  pavilion’s  exterior.  As  with 
much  of  his  work,  space  and  sound  are  the  chief  ingredi¬ 
ents  in  this  project,  and  as  such,  they  are  hard  to  reign  in. 

Inside  the  pavilion,  there  will  be  one  tree  and  outside 
two,  mounted  on  hidden  platforms.  They  will  move 
almost  imperceptibly,  driven,  according  to  Boursier- 
Mougenot,  by  the  sound  of  electric  currents  that  run 
through  them,  resulting  from  the  differential  between  the 
earth  and  the  large  rooted  trees  surrounding  the  pavilion. 
Given  the  shifting  environmental  variables,  visitors’ 
perceptions  will  be  in  constant  flux,  balancing  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  unpredictability  with  the  meditative  quality 
that  comes  of  having  to  pay  close  attention.  Boursier- 
Mougenot  is,  he  said,  “inspired  in  part  by  electricity.  I’m 
trying  to  catch  electricity  through  trees.”  He  is  interested 
in  the  capacity  of  vegetal  life  to  harness  energy. 

The  pavilion,  which  has  been  curated  by  Emma 
Lavigne,  director  of  the  Centre  Pompidou-Metz,  is  the 
result  of  teamwork.  “We  have  a  good  team,”  Boursier- 
Mougenot  said.  “Especially  the  scientists.” 

THROUGHOUT  HIS  CAREER  AS  AN  ARTIST,  BOURSIER- 
Mougenot  has  been  an  active  media-mixer  and  disci- 
pline-crosser.  His  work  has  involved  science,  technology, 

previous  spread  from  here  to  ear  (detail),  1999-ongoing;  5  Gib¬ 
son  Les  Paul  guitars,  5  Gibson  SG  bass  guitar’s,  5  pedal  effect 
processors,  8-chamiel  amp,  speakers,  nests,  cal) les;  dimensions 
variable.  Installation  view,  FreePort  [No.  007]:  Celeste  Boursier- 
Mougenot,  Peabody-Essex  Museum,  Salem,  MA,  2014.  opposite 
Sound-generated  foam  engulfs  a  structure  in  sliapednoi.se.  2010, 
at  Santa  Monica’s  Glow  festival. 


animals,  and  plants.  It  is  in  some  ways  an  approach 
that  replicates,  in  one  person,  the  diversity  of  his  family 
members’  occupations:  His  great  grandfather  was  a  land¬ 
scape  photographer,  his  grandfather  a  painter.  His  father 
is  a  sculptor,  one  brother  is  a  landscape  architect,  another 
studied  engineering  and  geography,  and  his  mother  is  a 
sociological  urbanist.  Born  in  1961  in  Nice,  Boursier- 
Mougenot  started  out  as  a  musician  and  composer — he 
studied  saxophone  and  violin,  and  realized,  he  said,  that 
he  wouldn’t  be  a  good  instrumentalist.  Nor  was  he  a  good 
student.  (“Education  inhibits  people,”  he  said.)  He  did 
listen  to  a  lot  of  jazz,  and  eventually  he  branched  out  into 
theater,  set  design,  and  lighting.  His  ten-year  stint  with 
Pascal  Rambert’s  avant-garde  theater  company,  beginning 
when  he  was  in  his  20s,  formed  the  basis  for  the  border¬ 
less,  nearly  genre-less  work  he  makes  today. 

In  1999,  he  debuted  an  artwork  at  New  York’s  P.S.l 
Contemporary  Art  Center  (now  MoMA  PS1)  as  part 
of  its  National  and  International  Studio  Program,  which 
established  his  approach,  that  of  a  kind  of  accidental 
composer.  The  P.S.l  installation  consisted  of  an  aviary  of 
finches  and  a  structure  composed  of  harpsichord  strings 
and  wire  hangers  equipped  with  microphones  that 
conveyed  bird  sounds.  Later  that  year,  he  had  his  first 
show  at  Paula  Cooper  Gallery,  where  he  installed  inflat¬ 
able  blue  kiddie  pools  filled  with  water  as  well  as  variously 
sized  white  china  bowls  and  glasses.  The  water  was  heated 
with  electric  coils  and  pumped  to  flow  in  two  different 
directions,  causing  random  interactions  and  generating  a 
kind  of  celestial-sounding  music.  He  continued  in  that 
vein  with  Videodrones ,  his  2001  installation  at  the  gallery, 
in  which  he  captured  and  projected  images  of  passersby, 
along  with  street  activity,  to  produce  unplanned  sound 
patterns  and  harmonies.  The  video  signal  produces  an 
electric  humming  sound,  which  responds  to  other  envi¬ 
ronmental  stimuli,  like  light  and  motion.  For  Boursier- 
Mougenot,  anything  can  be  music — it  just  depends  on 
your  perspective.  “A  man  who  loves  cars,”  he  told  me,  “for 
him,  engine  noise  is  pure  music.” 

If  engines  can  produce  music,  so  can  household  appli¬ 
ances.  In  2006,  again  at  Paula  Cooper,  he  installed  a 
group  of  vacuum  cleaners  in  a  piece  called  harmonichaos 
2.1.  Small  harmonicas  are  inserted  into  the  nozzles  of 
the  vacuums,  which  produce  sound  through  suction.  For 
shapednoise,  produced  as  part  of  the  2010  Glow  festival  in 
Santa  Monica,  California,  Boursier-Mougenot  installed  a 
foam-producing  machine  on  top  of  a  lifeguard  tower  by 
the  piers.  The  foam  was  produced  by  visual  signals  picked 
up  by  nearby  video  cameras,  which  in  turn  stimulated  an 
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audio  response.  The  foam-making  activated  by  ambient 
noise  eventually  encapsulated  the  entire  structure.  More 
recently,  he  has  incorporated  traditional  musical  instru¬ 
ments.  In  offroad  (2014),  shown  last  year  at  les  Abattoirs, 
in  Toulouse,  France,  grand  pianos  moved  around  the 
room,  responding  to  electronic  sensors,  which  enable 
them  to  shift  direction  so  as  to  avoid  collisions.  As  part 
of  the  same  exhibition,  he  placed  a  drum  set  in  shallow 
water  with  a  cosmic-ray  detector  that,  when  activated, 
prompted  a  loud  downpour  of  water  onto  the  drums. 

He  has  also  had  an  ongoing  fascination  with  creatures 
that  produce  music.  For  a  show  three  years  ago  at  Galerie 
Xippas  in  Paris,  he  arranged  large  stones  on  a  stairway, 
such  that  they  demanded  attentiveness  as  visitors  made  the 
ascent.  At  the  top  of  the  stairway  there  was  a  room  with 
five  burned-wood  beehives  that  emitted  sounds;  behind  a 
glass  door  was  another  hive  and  a  swarm  of  bees  making 
their  own  music.  Boursier-Mougenot  rejects  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  specific  musical  influences  on  his  works,  but  when 
you  are  listening  to  them,  it  is  difficult  not  to  think  of  the 
surprising,  impressionistic  tones  of  Erik  Satie,  or  Debussy. 

Last  year,  Boursier-Mougenot  spent  four  months  at 
the  Peabody  Essex  Museum  in  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
making  a  home  in  the  gallery  for  70  zebra  finches  and 
a  “forest”  of  10  white  Gibson  Les  Paul  and  14  black 
Thunderbird  IV  bass  guitars  (their  strings  being  the 
only  places  for  the  birds  to  perch)  and  14  amplifiers.  He 
suspended  three  nest  condos  from  the  ceiling;  cymbals  on 
the  floor  held  the  birds’  food  and  water.  Titled  from  here 
to  ear  (1999),  the  piece  has  been  playing  “gigs,”  of  a  sort, 
for  some  15  years  now,  at  international  venues  ranging 
from  the  Contemporary  Art  Center  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
to  Hangar  Bicocca  in  Milan  to  the  Long  Gallery  in 
Tasmania  to  the  Peabody  Essex,  its  17th  stop.  It  is  not 
a  simple  undertaking.  “We  had  to  acclimate  the  birds — 
half  of  them  male,  half  female — to  this  new  environment 
that  would  in  essence  be  their  home,”  said  project  coor¬ 
dinator  Jaime  DeSimone,  who  is  now  assistant  curator  at 
the  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art  Jacksonville,  Florida. 
“As  in  any  crowd,  there  were  a  couple  of  bully  birds,  and 
they  required  the  occasional  time-out.” 

From  here  to  ear  requires  balancing  the  needs  of  different 
beings:  the  birds  living  in  the  gallery  and  the  humans  who 
come  to  see  them  be  an  artwork.  At  the  Peabody  Essex, 
each  entrance  had  hanging  mesh  so  that  the  birds  couldn’t 
escape,  and  sand-covered  pathways  that  allowed  visitors 
to  navigate  the  space  without  disturbing  them.  There 
were  careful  temperature  controls  (zebra  finches  are  native 
to  Australia)  and  a  staff  of  veterinarians,  cleaner-uppers, 


guards,  and  “gallery  interpreters.”  “We  needed  to  make 
sure  that  the  birds  were  maintained  in  a  natural  environ¬ 
ment,”  DeSimone  said.  “The  space  had  to  be  healthy  for 
the  birds  as  well  as  for  the  visitors.” 

Through  it  all,  the  performers  were  free  to  play,  which 
they  did  by  perching  on  guitar  strings  and  cymbals  and 
plucking  or  scratching  away.  They  were  jamming,  but  not 
without  a  degree  of  oversight.  Mostly  Boursier-Mougenot 
left  them  alone,  but  he  did,  DeSimone  said,  create  different 
ranges  of  chords,  so  the  harmonics  would  change. 

BOURSIER-MOUGENOT'S  TASTES  IN  MUSIC  ARE  DECIDEDLY 

eclectic;  he  rejects  hierarchies.  “Two  days  ago  I  was 
cooking  and  listening  to  music,”  he  said.  “I  was  impressed 
by  Morton  Feldman.  I  thought,  I  don’t  know  this  piece;  it 
became  something  else  as  I  listened.”  He  mentioned  he’s 
been  “reading  a  book  about  punk  music.  All  the  people 
who  were  important  in  their  time  were  bad  musicians.” 
By  which  he  meant  they  weren’t  generally  accepted  as 
good.  Schoenberg,  for  instance. 

When  it  comes  to  his  own  work,  he  told  curator 
Christoph  Cox  three  years  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  an  exhi¬ 
bition  at  the  University  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art 
at  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  “concrete 
stories  or  memories  about  the  works  are  often  more  inter¬ 
esting  than  theoretical  references.  I’ve  been  disappointed 
by  certain  artists  who  constantly  refer  to  established  works, 
but  whose  work  is  not  as  interesting  as  their  talk  about  it. 
If  an  art  critic  or  historian  sees  a  correlation,  that  does  not 
disturb  me.  But  I  like  it  when  people  can  have  an  aesthetic 
experience  without  reference  to  art  history.” 

“I’d  like  to  stay  free,”  he  told  me.  “My  work  will  be  a  dream. 
Music  listens  to  you  more  than  you  listen  to  it;  my  works  are 
under  less  control  than  myself.”  He  added  that  he  likes  “to 
be  surprised.  I’m  working  with  engineers.  They  don’t  always 
take  time  to  understand;  they  believe  in  theory.”  And  yet,  in 
science,  as  in  art,  missteps  are  always  possible — and  often 
necessary  to  the  process.  “I  don’t  want  to  be  a  modern  artist 
who  manages  his  work,”  he  said.  “I  want  to  take  time  to 
look.  When  you  make  something  wrong,  you  learn  a  lot.”  ■ 

previous  spread  A  forest  of  guitars  and  basses  are  home  to 
the  finches  in  from  here  to  ear ,  1999— ongoing,  opposite  har- 
monichaos  2.1 ,  2006,  13  vacuum  cleaners,  each  outfitted 
with  one  tuner,  one  harmonica,  and  one  lightlnilb, overall 
dimensions  variable;  dimensions  of  one  vacuum  cleaner: 
49"  x  18"  x  17". 


Barbara  A.  MacAdam  is  co-executive  editor  of  ARTnews. 
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FORGING 
A  SEA  OF  IRON 


Yoan  Capote  explores  the  Cuban 
obsession  with  America 

BY  HILARIE  M.  SHEETS 

The  sea,  for  me  and  for  a  lot  of  Cubans,  was  like 
a  wall,  more  an  image  of  isolation  than  a  beau¬ 
tiful  place,”  said  Yoan  Capote.  The  38-year-old  Havana- 
based  conceptual  artist  was  in  New  York  preparing  for 
his  current  show  at  Jack  Shainman  Gallery.  “I  grew  up 
with  a  frustration  about  the  limitation  and  an  obsession 
about  crossing  the  sea,”  he  explained.  When  he  had  his 
first  chance  to  travel  to  the  United  States  in  2002,  for 
a  residency  at  the  Vermont  Studio  Center  facilitated 
by  the  American  Friends  of  the  Ludwig  Foundation  of 
Cuba  in  New  York,  he  fully  intended  to  immigrate. 

“It  was  my  opportunity  to  stay  in  the  United  States,” 
said  Capote,  who  during  his  residency  made  In  tran/sit ,  a 
cluster  of  eight  flea-market  suitcases  cast  in  solid  concrete. 
Positioned  to  form  a  bench,  they  symbolize  the  weighty 
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baggage  associated  with  the  immigrant  experience. 
During  his  extended  visit  to  Vermont  and  New  York, 
he  met  two  people  who  would  influence  what  became 
his  change  of  heart.  One  was  Carole  Rosenberg,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Ludwig  Foundation’s  American  Friends,  who 
guided  him  around  the  New  York  art  world.  She  ulti¬ 
mately  advised  him  to  return  to  his  homeland,  pointing 
out  that  he  could  use  the  difficult  situation  there  as  a 
springboard  for  developing  work  from  his  very  partic¬ 
ular  point  of  view.  The  other  pivotal  figure  was  Louise 
Bourgeois,  who  had  inspired  Capote  through  her  use  of 
classical  materials  like  marble  and  bronze  to  express  inte¬ 
rior  states  of  mind.  Capote  attended  two  of  her  Sunday 
soirees,  through  the  help  of  Rosenberg,  where  the  artists 
exchanged  drawings. 

“Louise  Bourgeois  gave  me  a  lot  of  encouragement  to 
continue  in  the  psychological  direction,”  said  Capote.  “I 
went  back  to  Cuba  with  another  view  of  my  role  in  the 
society.  I  tried  to  transform  and  take  advantage  of  what 
had  been  very  bad  for  me.” 

Capote  approaches  his  art  making  as  a  kind  of  thera¬ 
peutic  process,  a  way  of  exploring  conflicts  plaguing 
human  beings,  both  individually  and  collectively.  He 
likes  to  start  with  words  describing  emotional  states, 
which  he  collects  in  notebooks  and  then  figures  out 
the  best  way  to  represent  them,  often  through  surreal 


juxtapositions.  For  Stress  (monumental),  2010,  his  own 
experience  as  a  tooth  grinder  led  him  to  collect  thou¬ 
sands  of  teeth  from  Cuban  society  by  posting  advertise¬ 
ments  at  clinics  and  medical  schools.  He  cast  all  the  real 
teeth,  including  his  own  wisdom  teeth,  in  bronze  and 
spread  them  out  in  layers,  which  he  set  between  four 
500-pound  blocks  of  concrete  stacked  in  a  modernist- 
style  monolith. 

“It’s  this  material  metaphor  for  the  difficulty  of  speaking 
out  against  some  improbable  pressure,”  said  Jen  Mergel, 
senior  curator  of  contemporary  art  at  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Boston,  “whether  frustration  with  the  limits 
of  expression  in  a  governmental  structure  or  just  being 
unable  to  speak  about  a  frustration  with  any  personal  situ¬ 
ation.  Using  very  concise  metaphors,  Yoan  gets  to  bigger 
issues  of  the  individual  in  connection  to  the  social  or  the 
civic  in  really  direct  ways.” 

Mergel,  who  is  contributing  an  essay  to  Capote’s  first 
monograph  to  be  published  later  this  year  by  Skira, 
included  his  two-channel  video  Afterwords/Eptlogo 

previous  spread  and  opposite  Tear  Duct,  2001,  a  drinking  foun¬ 
tain  replaced  with  a  stainless-steel  mold  of  the  face  of  one  of 
Capote’s  classmates,  who  had  to  support  herself  through  pros¬ 
titution.  above  Lacerante  (mi  silencio),  detail,  2014,  an  emo¬ 
tional  installation  composed  of  stainless  steel  with  a  wood  base. 
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(2011)  in  her  exhibition  “Permission  to  be  Global,” 
drawn  from  the  Ella  Fontanals-Cisneros  Collection  and 
on  view  in  Boston  last  year.  On  side-by-side  screens,  a 
younger  and  an  elderly  man  hold  plungers  to  their  ears, 
as  though  trying  to  extract  something.  Political  lies? 
Family  secrets?  “Over  the  past  15  years,  Yoan’s  been 
addressing  conditions  of  self-expression  within  the 
context  of  the  Cuban  political  situation,”  Mergel  said. 
“But  he’s  a  humanist  at  heart  and  wants  anything  he  is 
creating  to  be  legible  to  people  more  broadly.” 

Capote  has  made  many  pieces  over  the  course  of  his 
career  that  specifically  involve  ears,  mouths,  or  hands — 
primary  vehicles  for  communication.  “Collective 
Unconscious,”  his  second  solo  show  at  Jack  Shainman 
Gallery,  on  view  May  28  through  July  10,  features  work 
from  Capote’s  ongoing  “Abstinencia”  series,  in  which 
he  uses  bronze  casts  of  hands  forming  letters  in  sign 
language  that  spell  out  words  such  as  “liberty,”  “reli¬ 
gion,”  and  “economy.”  As  with  collecting  the  teeth  of 
the  masses,  he  likes  to  pull  in  passersby  from  the  busy 
central  avenue  where  his  studio  is  located  and  make 
plaster  molds  of  their  hands.  “Together  I  make  the 
hands  spell  ‘democracy’  but  the  people  don’t  have  any 
real  idea  about  what  democracy  is,”  said  Capote,  who 
views  his  manipulation  of  their  hands  as  mirroring 
how  the  Cuban  people  are  always  being  manipulated, 
consciously  or  unconsciously.  “And  if  they  have  an  idea, 
they  don’t  have  any  real  voice  in  those  issues.” 

For  another  piece  in  the  show,  titled  Laboratorio  (2012), 
Capote  collected  photographs  of  crowds  dating  from  the 
beginnings  of  the  Cuban  Revolution  to  now.  He  printed 
these  images  of  smiling  people  on  antique  beakers  and 
Petri  dishes  using  silver  emulsion,  and  displays  them 
in  dense  configurations  on  laboratory  tables.  “A  lot 
of  mistakes  happen  when  I’m  printing  because  of  the 
chemistry  or  the  light,”  said  Capote,  describing  how  his 
process  distorts  the  images.  “They’re  focused  in  some 
areas  and  in  others  look  like  ghosts.  It  becomes  a  meta¬ 
phor  for  a  failed  social  experiment.”  He  also  salvaged 
hundreds  of  rusted  hinges  from  dilapidated  doors  on 
buildings  in  Cuba  (and  installed  brand  new  hinges  in 
their  places).  The  old  hinges  will  be  welded  into  an 
oversize  bust  of  Fidel  Castro,  titled  Inmanencia,  trans¬ 
forming  the  joints  from  something  flexible  to  something 
static  and  monolithic. 

Capote,  who  grew  up  amid  tobacco  plantations  in 
Pinar  del  Rio,  works  comfortably  across  a  spectrum 

opposite  Capote  and  DUPP  s  collaboration,  1,  2,  3 ,  Testing , 
2000  (both  images),  100  microphones  set  in  alternating 
directions. 


of  mediums.  His  father,  a  mechanic  who  restores  old 
cars,  took  advantage  of  the  strong  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  offered  by  the  Communist  government  by 
enrolling  Capote  at  age  eleven,  along  with  his  older 
brother  Ivan  (also  an  artist  working  in  Havana),  at  the 
Provincial  School  of  Art  in  Pinar  del  Rio.  “The  govern¬ 
ment  supported  schools  for  sports  and  for  arts  because 
it  needed  to  export  the  image  of  a  nice  cultural  country,” 
said  Capote,  who  received  a  classical  education  in 
painting,  sculpture,  and  drawing,  and  proved  adept  at 
reproducing  any  style  of  art. 

In  1991,  he  came  to  Havana  to  continue  at  the 
National  School  of  Art,  as  Cuba  was  plunging  into 
an  economic  crisis  declared  a  “special  period”  by  the 
government.  “At  the  same  time  I  was  changing  schools, 
my  country  was  changing,”  recalled  Capote,  who,  while 
attending  university  at  the  Higher  Institute  of  Art  in 
Havana  from  1996  to  2001,  often  went  to  bed  without 
eating  because  of  severe  food  shortages.  During  this 
time,  he  sketched  the  idea  for  a  sculpture  titled  Self- 
Portrait  (each  one  of  us),  which  he  realized  in  2008. 
It  consists  of  skeletal  leg  bones,  cast  in  bronze,  that 
support  more  than  400  pounds  of  concrete  in  three 
stacked  cubes.  “It’s  talking  about  Cuban  resistance  but 
also  existentialism,”  explained  Capote,  who  discov¬ 
ered  through  artists  like  Bourgeois,  Bruce  Nauman, 
Maurizio  Cattelan,  and  Tom  Friedman  that  art  had 
the  capacity  to  communicate  what  he  was  seeing  and 
feeling.  “I  always  try  to  find  the  point  between  the  local 
and  the  universal.” 

Capote  received  public  attention  for  his  work  while 
still  a  student  in  2000  at  the  7th  Havana  Biennial.  He 
was  invited  to  do  an  installation  with  the  artists’  collec¬ 
tive  DUPP,  which  executed  his  idea.  For  1,  2,  3  Testing , 
they  cast  in  iron  100  oversize  microphones — the  kind 
used  by  politicians  to  address  the  people — which  Capote 
installed  in  alternating  directions  around  the  perimeter 
of  El  Morro  fortress  at  the  edge  of  Havana  along  the 
sea.  “The  piece  is  about  listening  to  what’s  coming  from 
inside  and  breaking  the  direction  of  the  dialogue,”  said 
Capote.  It  won  the  UNESCO  prize. 

Capote  always  tries  to  draw  a  connection  between  the 
spectator  and  his  art,  whether  by  casting  his  sculptures 
from  the  body  parts  of  real  people  or  by  inviting  viewers 
to  physically  interact  with  works  that  take  the  form  of 
furniture  or  functional  objects.  In  Tear  Duct  (2001),  he 
replaced  the  top  of  a  drinking  fountain  with  a  stainless- 
steel  mold  of  the  face  of  a  classmate  who  had  to  support 
herself  through  prostitution,  a  prevalent  social  problem 
in  Cuba  at  the  time.  When  viewers  put  a  coin  in  the 
slot  of  the  fountain,  red  wine  spouts  from  her  mouth. 
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People  drinking  from  the  fountain  are  put  physically 
and  psychologically  into  the  position  of  her  customers, 
watching  the  wine  and  their  saliva  drain  through  her  eyes. 
Viewers  might  experience  similar  discomfort  or  uncer¬ 
tainty  about  whether  to  climb  Will  of  Power  (2006-13), 
a  ladder  balanced  on  rockers,  or  to  sit  on  Dogma  (2011), 
a  school  chair  with  one  leg  bent  and  attached  to  another 
with  police  handcuffs.  Both  precarious-looking  pieces 
are  bronze  and,  in  fact,  stable. 

Last  year,  Capote  was  able  to  realize  a  large-scale 
version  of  Open  Mind ,  an  ambitious  public-art  project 
first  conceived  in  2006.  He  originally  built  a  model  of  a 
maze  designed  to  look  like  a  brain.  He  envisioned  it  as 
a  public  park  to  be  excavated  from  the  earth  that  would 
bring  together  people  of  all  races  and  backgrounds. 
He  exhibited  a  larger  maquette  of  the  proposed  work 
in  2009  at  the  10th  Havana  Biennial,  but  the  expense 
of  executing  it  proved  daunting.  Invited  last  fall  to 
contribute  to  Toronto’s  contemporary-art  festival  Nuit 
Blanche,  Capote  was  inspired  by  the  widespread  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  city  of  barricades  used  for  crowd  control. 
In  Canoe  Landing  Park,  which  is  surrounded  by  office 
buildings,  he  “drew”  the  labyrinth  of  Open  Mind  using 
barricades  raised  up  on  poles;  they  cast  a  matrix  of 
shadows.  “To  lift  them  and  welcome  people  in  is  very 
symbolic,”  Capote  said.  He  wanted  to  create  a  place  of 
encounter  and  meditation,  akin  to  Stonehenge.  Visitors 
had  the  sensation  that  they  were  entering  an  architec¬ 
tural  space,  but  “they  didn’t  know  they  were  walking 
inside  the  human  brain,  like  neurons  interacting,”  he 
added.  Only  those  with  a  bird’s-eye  view  in  adjacent 
buildings  could  tell  what  the  barricades  defined. 

Capote’s  freedom  to  travel  to  the  United  States  has 
fluctuated  depending  on  the  administration  in  power. 
While  President  Clinton  expanded  access  to  travel 
licenses  in  1999,  President  Bush  tightened  it  in  2003 
and  Capote  was  unable  to  get  a  visa  after  receiving  a 
Guggenheim  fellowship  in  2006.  Under  the  Obama 
administration  he  retrieved  the  fellowship  money  several 


years  later,  which  helped  him  produce  his  first  show  at 
Shainman  in  2010. 

In  that  exhibition,  titled  “Mental  States,”  Capote  exhib¬ 
ited  monumental  canvases  of  the  sea  and  horizon.  Up 
close,  the  choppy  gray  surface  of  the  water  revealed  itself 
to  be  composed  of  thousands  of  fishhooks  in  waves  and 
clusters  hammered  into  canvases  backed  by  wood  panels. 
“The  sea  is  our  iron  curtain,  this  aggressive  fence,”  said 
Capote,  many  of  whose  friends  have  died  trying  to  reach 
America  by  boat.  “Even  now,  there’s  still  an  obsession 
within  the  society  about  leaving.”  The  process  of  affixing 
each  hook  to  the  painted  backdrop  was  so  laborious  that 
he  started  paying  volunteers  by  the  square  meter,  with 
up  to  a  dozen  people  hammering  simultaneously.  “It’s  a 
social  piece,  talking  about  a  social  situation,”  he  said. 

For  another  series  in  the  exhibition,  titled  “American 
Appeal,”  Capote  used  the  same  materials  and  method 
to  re-create  images  appropriated  from  postcards  of  New 
York  at  grand  scale.  “The  stereotype  of  America  is  New 
York,  a  place  for  opportunities,”  said  Capote,  who,  after 
seeing  paintings  of  New  York  by  Edward  Hopper,  Joseph 
Stella,  and  Georgia  O’Keeffe  during  his  first  visit,  wanted 
to  make  his  own  images  of  the  city  as  an  outsider.  “It  is  a 
symbol  of  seduction.” 

New  York  remains  an  attraction  for  him.  Capote  now 
visits  more  frequently  given  the  lifting  of  travel  restric¬ 
tions,  and  he  works  with  a  foundry  in  Queens,  where  he 
produced  sculptures  for  a  2013  exhibition  at  LongHouse 
Reserve  in  East  Hampton.  But  he  no  longer  feels  the 
desire  to  emigrate.  “My  roots  go  too  deep  already  in 
Cuba,”  said  Capote,  who  is  married  with  young  chil¬ 
dren.  “My  country  is  changing  and  I’m  more  optimistic 
about  the  future.”  ■ 

opposite  Open  Mind  ( barricades ),  2014.  Capote  want¬ 
ed  to  create  a  place  of  encounter  and  meditation  akin  to 
Stonehenge. 

Hilarie  M.  Sheets  is  a  contributing  editor  of  ARTnews. 
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LIGHT  AND 
SPACE  ARTIST 


With  his  new  building  for  the  Whitney  Museum 
opening  this  month,  Renzo  Piano's  2013 
expansion  of  the  Kimbell  Art  Museum  offers 
insights  into  his  approach 

BY  PAULA  DEITZ 


n  the  1960s,  Renzo  Piano  met  Louis  I.  Kahn  at  the 
home  of  French  structural  designer  Robert  Le  Ricolais 
on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Piano, 
the  son  of  a  builder  from  Genoa,  was  working  as  an  assis¬ 
tant  to  Le  Ricolais,  who  taught  in  the  university’s  archi¬ 
tecture  department.  At  the  time,  Kahn  was  designing  the 
Olivetti-Underwood  Factory  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 
and  needed  someone  to  help  him  with  drawings  for  the 
lighting  of  the  open-plan  factory.  Within  a  week,  Piano 
was  installed  making  sketches  for  the  project.  Piano  would 
work  for  Kahn  intermittently  for  a  few  years  before  opening 
his  own  firm  with  Richard  Rogers,  with  whom  he  won  the 
competition  to  design  Paris’s  iconic  Centre  Pompidou. 

It  was  during  the  time  that  Piano  worked  for  him 
that  Kahn’s  firm  began  construction  of  the  Kimbell  Art 
Museum  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas  (Kahn  completed  the 
building  in  1972),  a  fact  that  became  newly  salient  two 
years  ago,  when  the  Kimbell  opened  its  Renzo  Piano 
Pavilion,  a  freestanding  glass,  concrete,  and  wood  addi¬ 
tion.  In  the  intervening  years,  Piano  had  established 
himself  as  a  prodigious  museum  architect.  With  his 
latest  museum  project,  the  200,000-square-foot  Whitney 
Museum  opening  in  downtown  Manhattan  this  month, 
the  much  smaller  Kimbell  expansion  offers  insights  into 
Piano’s  approach  to  museum  buildings,  and  the  degree  to 
which  his  vision  was  shaped  by  his  early  apprenticeship 
with  Kahn. 
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For  Piano,  the  pavilion  at  the  Kimbell  was  bracketed 
by  two  other  U.S.  museum  expansions:  a  new  wing  for 
Boston’s  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner  Museum,  and  the 
consolidation  of  Harvard  Art  Museums.  They,  too, 
exemplify  his  evolving  vision  and — most  obviously  in 
their  light-filled  volumes  and  urban  views  through  glass 
walls — the  lessons  he  learned  from  Kahn. 

The  new  wing  Piano  created  for  the  Gardner,  with 
its  airy  glass  and  oxidized-copper  entrance,  plant-filled 
greenhouse,  public  space,  cafe,  and  tiered  auditorium 
for  concerts  and  lectures,  also  houses  a  contemporary- 
art  gallery  that  adds  a  new  dimension  to  the  offerings 
in  the  Gardner’s  original  Venetian-style  1903  palazzo. 
At  Harvard,  where  Piano’s  task  was  to  bring  together 
under  one  roof  the  university’s  three  major  art  museums, 
he  created  a  series  of  spectacular  galleries  surrounding 
a  glass-roofed  atrium  that  extends  the  original  arcaded 
courtyard  upward  to  five  levels. 

At  the  Kimbell,  Piano’s  mandate  was  similar  to  the 
one  he  would  later  have  at  the  Whitney:  to  enable  the 
museum  to  mount  loan  exhibitions  without  placing  its 
superb  permanent  collection  in  storage.  He  needed  to 
design  gallery  spaces  compatible  with  art  from  different 
eras,  to  accommodate  the  museum’s  diverse  collection.  He 
created,  for  instance,  custom  display  areas  for  the  muse¬ 
um’s  holdings  of  African,  pre-Columbian,  and  Asian  art. 

More  than  anything  else,  it  is  his  focus  on  light  when 
designing  the  Kimbell  pavilion  that  brings  to  mind 
Piano’s  history  with  Kahn.  In  his  1975  book  Light  Is  the 
Theme ,  Kahn  poetically  describes  his  own  use  of  natural 
light  in  the  Kimbell,  an  approach  that  echoes  his  1955 
Trenton  Bath  House,  in  New  Jersey,  where  sunlight 
slanting  through  clerestory  bands  and  the  central  oculus 
in  each  pyramidal  rooftop  creates  a  luminous  effect. 

In  the  cycloid  vaults  of  Kahn’s  Kimbell  building, 
sunlight  falling  through  slots  running  the  length  of 
their  apexes  is  cast  back  upward  by  gull  wing-shaped 
aluminum  reflectors,  imbuing  the  curved  ceilings  with 
a  silvery  glow  that  contrasts  with  the  galleries’  warm 
beige  travertine  walls.  With  eyebrow-shaped  lunettes  at 
the  ends,  and  light  slots  along  the  bottom  edges  of  each 
vault,  the  Kimbell  is  the  Bath  House  squared. 

Walking  through  Piano’s  just-completed  Whitney 
building  recently,  I  thought  not  only  of  the  Kimbell’s 
travertine  stairs,  which  lead  from  the  east  entrance  to 
the  main  floor  and  are  washed  with  soft  light  from  the 
galleries’  vaults,  but  also  of  Kahn’s  Yale  University  Art 

previous  spread  Renzo  Piano  on  the  east  facade  of  the  Renzo 
Piano  Pavilion,  Kimbell  Art  Museum,  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
2013.  opposite  Two  views  of  the  Renzo  Piano  Pavilion:  south¬ 
west  (top)  and  south  (bottom). 
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The  Whitney*  Moves  Downtown 

It’s  not  every  day  that  an  institution  the  size  of  the  Whitney 
Museum  moves  to  a  different  building.  The  Whitney  began  in  1914 
as  an  informal  salon  founded  by  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney. 
Whitney  had  amassed  a  collection  of  hundreds  of  works  of  art,  and 
when  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  turned  it  down  as  a  gift,  she 
sought  out  a  space  of  her  own.  The  Whitney  Museum  opened  on  West 
8th  Street  in  1 931. 

From  1 954  to  1 963,  the  Whitney  occupied  a  space  connected  to 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art.  In  1966  construction  was  complete 
on  Marcel  Breuer’s  Brutalist  building  on  Madison  Avenue,  where 
the  collection  remained  until  2014.  There,  the  Whitney  grew  its 
Whitney  Biennial  into  one  of  the  world’s  more  influential  surveys 
and  expanded  its  collection  from  2, 000  objects  to  over  21, 000. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Whitneys  move  to  a  Renzo  Piano-designed 
building  at  the  edge  of  the  Chelsea  art  district  and  its  leasing  of  the 
Breuer  building  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  we  spoke  with  some 
of  the  people  who’ve  made  the  Whitney  great. 

Jonas  Mekas,  artist 

In  1949,  when  I  came  to  New  York,  the  Whitney  Museum 
was  on  8th  Street.  It  was  very  humble,  unpretentious,  unim¬ 
posing.  Even  its  building,  from  the  outside,  had  a  humble  pres¬ 
ence.  I  still  remember  the  Reginald  Marsh  exhibition  to  which 
I  went  with  Jay  Leyda,  the  author  of  The  Melville  Log,  who 
seemed  to  know  every  piece  in  the  museum. 

Because  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  museum’s  spaces,  the 
works  inside  seemed  to  have  something  personal  about  them, 
something  close  to  life,  not  outside  of  it.  There  were  always 
only  a  few  people  there.  It  was  a  good,  inspiring  place  to  spend 
a  Saturday  afternoon. 

Rafael  Ferrer ;  artist 

[Whitney  curator]  Marcia  Tucker  said,  “Listen,  you  can 
do” — and  this  is  a  verbatim  quote — “you  can  do  anything  you 
want.  Just  let  me  know  what  you’re  going  to  do  so  that  I  will  not 
be  in  your  way,  so  that  I  will  get  permission  to  allow  you  to  do 
what  you  want.” To  say  that  to  an  artist  is  akin  to  taking  a  kid  to 
FAO  Schwartz  and  saying,  “you’ve  got  an  hour.  Pick  out  every¬ 
thing  you  want.”  We  went  up  to  the  fourth  floor,  and  she  said, 
“All  this  space  is  available.  Tell  me  what.”  I  said,  “I  think  I  want 
to  choose  this  big  wall  right  off  the  elevator,  to  tire  right,  and  I 
would  like  to  grease  the  wall,  then  put  hay  on  it,  and  then  I’ll 
leave  a  big  mound  [of  dirt]  on  that.”  She  didn’t  bat  an  eye.  She 
said,  “I’ll  tell  the  people  in  installation  that  they  should  put  up 
Sheetrock  so  that  the  grease  won’t  seep  into  the  original  [wall].” 

Lisa  Phillips,  director  of  the  New  Museum  and 
former  Whitney  curator 

I  started  as  a  summer  intern  in  1975  . .  .  and  then  went  into 
the  Whitney  Independent  Study  Program.  As  an  intern,  I 
worked  in  the  [1975]  Richard  Tuttle  exhibition  (organized  by 
Marcia  Tucker),  and  sat  in  the  gallery  answering  questions  from 
a  bewildered  and  often  irate  audience.  (“Where  is  the  art?!”) 

The  ’70s  and  ’80s  were  a  special  time  at  the  Whitney.... 
Tom  Armstrong  was  the  director  and  he  hired  young  curators 
and  promoted  us.  I  became  a  curator  in  my  20s  and  worked 
at  the  museum  for  22  years.  We  were  all  in  our  20s  and  30s  at 
the  time — there  were  no  senior  figures,  and  no  chief  curator. 
In  retrospect,  it  was  a  very  special  community  and  an  incred¬ 
ible  opportunity.  Tom’s  empowerment  of  his  young  staff  was 
absolutely  critical  in  propelling  all  of  us  forward.  Many  of  us 
later  became  directors,  and  the  atmosphere  he  fostered  had  a 
lot  to  do  with  that.  He  was  ambitious  and  embraced  folk  art, 
Americana,  American  modernism,  and  contemporary  art ... 

We  had  tremendous  freedom  to  make  proposals  for  exhi¬ 
bitions  and  acquisitions,  but  Tom  deeply  believed  in  scholar¬ 
ship  and  connoisseurship  and  made  us  rigorously  defend  our 
choices.  Once  a  decision  was  made,  though,  Tom  showed 
unwavering  loyalty  to  his  staff  and  never  faltered,  which  was 
important  because  we  were  often  under  fire.  He  defended  us 
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The  south  galleiy  of  the  Kimbell  Art  Museum  s  Renzo  Piano  Pavilion  features  works  by  Michelangelo,  Poussin,  Velazquez,  and  Fra  Angelico. 


The  south  galleries  of  the  Kimbell  Ait  Museum.,  designed  by  architect  Louis  I.  Kahn,  were  constructed  from  1969-72 


when  the  press  took  aim,  and  for  a  time  we  were  the  favorite 
target — especially  for  the  notoriously  conservative  Hilton 
Kramer.  (Tom  had  “Hilton  Who?”  buttons  made.) 

Donna  De  Salvo,  chief  curator  and  deputy 
director  for  programs  at  the  Whitney 

Anyone  you  talk  to  will  say  something  about  how  you  come 
right  off  the  elevators  at  the  Breuer  building  into  the  galleries. 
You  get  off  the  elevator,  and  it’s  a  big  elevator,  and  you  go  right 
into  the  space.  There’s  a  drama  to  that. 

It’s  a  bold  building  and  has  a  character,  as  every  building  does. 
The  second  floor  has  a  back  space  with  one  window  in  it,  and 
it  looks  onto  75th  Street,  so  as  you  stand  there,  you’re  looking 
at  people  in  their  apartments.  It’s  this  interesting  mix — you’re 
in  this  museum,  but  you  have  this  view  of  someone’s  residence. 
You  always  feel  like  you’re  in  the  city  in  the  Breuer  building, 
but  you  can’t  see  it.  But  it  is  framed  in  some  way.  Someone 
said  once  that  Breuer  saw  the  windows  as  eyes  or  eyelashes, 
which  I  like  the  idea  of.  They  sort  of  punctuate  things.  And 
they  are  always  in  the  right  spot,  though  when  you  are  doing 
a  show,  they  sometimes  get  in  your  way.  More  often  than  not, 
they  become  a  focal  point  for  artists.  I  always  had  a  sense  of 
mystery  at  the  Breuer  building.  It’s  a  very  mysterious  building. 

Eric  Fischl,  artist 

I  think  of  the  Whitney  as  predominantly  an  incubator — in 
the  best  possible  sense.  They  have  always  been  nurturing  of 
young  talent,  and  I  have  been  thankfully  a  recipient  of  that 
nurturing.  Before  my  survey  show  in  1986,  I  had  already 
been  included  in  two  Whitney  Biennials.  To  be  included  in 
a  biennial  was  to  have  heads  turn  in  your  direction.  When 
you  talk  about  stepping-stones  in  an  artist’s  career,  the  two 
biennials  and  the  survey  were  the  most  remarkably  impactful 
for  me.  [Curator]  David  Whitney  did  a  great  job  hanging  my 
show.  The  third  floor  was  perfect  for  the  scale  of  my  paintings. 
Not  too  big,  too  high-ceilinged,  or  too  echoey.  The  paintings 
breathed  and  carried  the  walls.  David  hung  them  in  a  way 
that,  though  chronological,  was  sensitive  to  the  interwoven 
themes.  At  that  time,  the  other  New  York  museums  either 
lacked  the  flexibility  or  the  desire  to  embrace  the  changing  art 
landscape  of  the  1980s  and  as  a  result  they  have  been  playing 
catch-up  ever  since.  Sadly,  the  Whitney  has  moved  farther 
and  farther  away  from  my  sensibility  and  aesthetic  concerns 
over  the  years. 

I  love  the  Breuer  building.  Is  it  a  perfect  space  for  all  art?  Of 
course  not.  But  from  the  first  time  I  stepped  into  it  as  an  art 
student  in  the  ’70s,  I  felt  like  I  had  entered  a  museum.  That  is 
something  you  don’t  get  from  MoMA,  which  feels  like  you’ve 
entered  a  mall  or  corporate  headquarters.  I  haven’t  seen  the  new 
Whitney  building  so  I  have  no  idea  whether  it  will  work  and 
feel  like  the  kind  of  museum  I  love  going  to.  As  for  its  location, 
I  hate  Chelsea,  but  Chelsea  doesn’t  seem  to  be  going  away  so 
maybe  bringing  such  a  great  museum  there  will  help. 

Thelma  Golden,  director  of  the  Studio  Museum  in 
Harlem  and  former  Whitney -  curator 

My  time  at  the  Whitney  was  defined  by  the  amazing 
mentorship  of  its  then  director,  David  Ross.  David  understood 
the  singularity  of  my  role,  and  perhaps  even  its  place  in  history. 
But  what  he  demanded  of  me,  more,  was  that  I  become  the  best 
curator  I  could  be  in  that  moment,  each  and  every  day. 

Being  a  part  of  the  curatorial  team  for  the  1993  biennial 
was  an  incredibly  important  moment  in  my  career.  I  spent 
my  high  school,  college,  and  post-collegiate  years  care¬ 
fully,  obsessively,  and  enthusiastically  visiting  each  Whitney 
Biennial  since  the  1981  edition.  My  curatorial  vision  had 
been  deeply  influenced  by  that  decade  of  exhibitions...  The 
1993  biennial  was  also  important  because  I  had  an  amazing 
opportunity  to  learn  from  my  colleagues:  Elisabeth  Sussman, 


Gallery  and  Yale  Center  for  British  Art,  where  natural 
light  illuminates  the  stairwells,  marking  important  tran¬ 
sitional  passages  in  the  architecture. 

With  its  slanted  steel  walls  and  sharp  angles,  the  new 
Whitney  reflects  that  section  of  the  West  Village  where 
the  city  grid  dissolves  into  a  labyrinth  of  angular  streets. 
Piano’s  Whitney  is  the  first  major  cultural  institution  on 
New  York’s  bustling  waterfront  with  river  views  through 
glass  walls,  and  yet  Piano  was  insistent  on  designing  the 
open  terraces  and  outside  performance  spaces  to  over¬ 
look  only  the  cityscape  to  the  east,  rather  than  the  noisy 
traffic  along  the  West  Side  Highway.  This  may  have 
been  a  practical  choice,  but  his  implicit  preference  for 
the  urban  view  recalls  Kahn’s  decision  to  have  his  Yale 
University  Art  Gallery  face  New  Haven’s  Chapel  Street. 

AS  ACUTE  AS  HIS  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  CONVERSATION 
between  a  building  and  its  surroundings  is  Piano’s  sensi¬ 
tivity  to  the  conversation  between  two  buildings.  In  the 
past,  visitors  arriving  by  car  at  Kahn’s  Kimbell  Museum 
entered  through  the  lower  floor  at  the  rear  of  the  building, 
without  experiencing  the  glorious  porticos,  gushing 
pools,  and  symmetrical  plantation  of  52  yaupon  holly 
trees  out  front.  Now  the  majority  of  visitors — those  who 
leave  their  cars  parked  in  the  museum’s  new  underground 
garage — emerge  via  glass  elevator  or  grand  stairway  to  a 
view  of  the  Kahn  building’s  facade,  with  all  its  marvelous 
detail,  across  a  65-yard  expanse  of  lawn  and  trees;  Piano’s 
new  pavilion  is  at  their  backs. 

Piano  describes  the  distance  between  Kahn’s  building 
and  his  own  as  “the  right  distance  for  a  conversation, 
not  too  close  and  not  too  far  away.”  This  also  means  his 
pavilion  can  be  treated  as  a  separate  entity — spacious, 
airy,  and  full  of  light  from  ingenious  sources. 

Comparable  to  Kahn’s  Kimbell  in  size  and  proportion, 
Piano’s  pavilion  consists  of  two  separate,  parallel  buildings 
connected  by  two  glass  passageways,  with  the  rear  section 
underground,  bermed  over  by  a  luscious  green  lawn  of 
a  roof.  Like  the  Kahn  building,  the  front  section  of  the 
pavilion  is  divided  into  three  spaces,  with  a  gracious  central 
glass-walled  entrance  lobby  and  cafe  with  white-oak  floors 
that  incorporate  narrow  slits  as  ventilation  outlets. 

In  the  south  gallery  one  marvels  at  the  soft  light  and 
silvery  sheen  of  the  smooth-as-silk  concrete  walls, 
constructed  from  architectural  concrete  mixed  with  tita¬ 
nium:  without  repeating  Kahn’s  specific  effect — that 
glow  of  dispersed  light — Piano  found  an  equivalent 
using  contemporary  materials.  Running  high  overhead 


A  view  of  the  new  Whitney  building  from  the  West  Side  Highway,  September  2014 
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the  length  of  the  gallery,  each  of  the  roof’s  eight  sections 
consists  of  three  layers  to  regulate  daylight:  mechanical 
aluminum  louvers  above  shade  the  sun’s  rays  and  func¬ 
tion  as  photovoltaic  cells;  next,  fritted  glass  diffuses  light; 
and,  finally,  light  is  distributed  evenly  below  through  silky 
scrims  stretched  between  pairs  of  laminated  Douglas-fir 
beams.  A  gap  between  these  ceiling  elements  and  the  wall 
creates  a  clerestory  band  of  light  not  unlike  Kahn’s,  and 
light  also  filters  in  through  a  glass  wall  at  the  gallery’s  end. 

Outside  the  building,  the  wooden  beams  overhang  a 
gallery  supported  by  square  white  columns,  an  assemblage 
that  resembles  a  classical  colonnade  but  also  suggests 
something  of  Japanese  design.  In  the  same  way  that  Kahn 
extended  his  vaults  into  porticoes,  Piano  has  created  a 
starkly  decorative  exterior  by  converting  his  utilitarian 
materials  into  a  canopy  that  also  serves  to  shade  light. 

What  has  long  set  Piano  apart  from  other  museum 
starchitects  is  the  particular  quality  of  his  buildings’  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  art  on  display  inside  them:  respectful, 
almost  deferential.  Inside  his  pavilion  at  the  Kimbell,  the 
south  gallery  is  fitted  out  with  moveable  wall  panels  that 
were  arranged  for  the  opening  to  display,  for  example, 
in  one  line  of  vision,  Velazquez’s  Portrait  of  Don  Pedro 
de  Barberana  and  Poussin’s  The  Sacrament  of  Ordination 
( Christ  Presenting  the  Keys  to  Saint  Peter). 

In  the  smaller  north  gallery,  African  tribal  objects 
and  pre-Columbian  artifacts  can  be  appreciated  in  light 


modulated  through  scrims  on  the  far  glass  wall;  Asian 
art  requiring  no  outside  illumination  is  at  home  in  the 
underground  west  gallery  in  the  rear  pavilion.  Here, 
a  single  medium-size  window  admitting  light  from 
above  a  grassy  slope  has  made  particularly  alluring  a 
standing  bronze  Bodhisattva  Maitreya  from  the  eighth 
century. 

THE  VIEW  ACROSS  THE  GALLERY  FLOOR  AT  THE  WHITNEY, 
above  the  spacious  entrance  lobby,  evokes  infinity:  visi¬ 
tors  can  see  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  glimpse  the 
city  beyond.  Rather  than  distracting  from  the  art — in  this 
case,  the  Whitney’s  top-notch  and  until-now  underserved 
permanent  collection — this  openness  brings  a  greater 
clarity  to  the  experience  of  it  by  drawing  the  visitor  more 
slowly  through  the  space.  Although  his  buildings  consti¬ 
tute  a  draw  on  their  own,  Piano  listens  and  looks  well 
before  designing  a  form  that  will  not  only  be  compat¬ 
ible  with  the  art  it  contains  but  will  also  enhance  its 
surrounding  environment.  ■ 

A  view  of  the  new  Whitney  building  from  the  West  Side 
Highway. 

Paula  Deitz  is  editor  of  the  Hudson  Review  and  the  au¬ 
thor  of  Of  Gardens:  Selected  Essays  (University  of 
Pennsylvania  Press,  2010). 
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the  biennial’s  director,  along  with  cocurators  Lisa  Phillips  and 
John  Hanhardt.  They  provided  me  with  what  I  now  see  as  my 
version  of  a  graduate  degree.  Working  with  them  exposed  me 
to  a  broad  understanding  of  art  and  artists,  the  institutional 
history  and  perspective  each  of  them  brought  to  the  table,  and 
their  careful  and  judicious  thoughts  about  how  contemporary 
art  and  exhibitions  can  fit  into  a  global  dialogue.  Because  that 
exhibition  presented  such  a  wide  range  of  artists  and  voices, 
it  became  for  me  a  model  for  exhibitions  I  might  create  in 
the  future,  and  helped  me  begin  to  envision  and  shape  my 
curatorial  path. 

“Black  Male,”  which  opened  in  November  1994,  was  an 
exhibition  formed  out  of  my  desire  to  not  only  create  an  exhi¬ 
bition  that  looked  at  race,  gender,  and  identity,  but  also  to 
understand  the  place  of  exhibition- making  in  an  institutional 
history  and  a  conversation  about  culture.  The  exhibition  was 
informed  by  the  conversations  I  was  having  with  artists  about 
both  their  own  work  and  the  context  they  were  making  it  in — 
aesthetic,  cultural,  political.  It  also  was  important  for  me,  as 
an  African  American  curator  at  the  Whitney,  to  look  at  the 
museum’s  past  and  to  try  to  contribute  to  imagining  its  future. 
I  wanted  to  make  an  exhibition  that  opened  up  a  conversation, 
that  prompted  a  profound  and  rich  dialogue,  in  an  institution 
that  had  had  a  commitment  to  doing  so  for  many  years.  This 
history  and  legacy  often  prompted  the  Whitney  to  look  deeply 
at  itself,  and  to  engage  the  public  and  the  art  world  in  rich  and 
complex  conversations. 

Adam  Weinberg ,  Alice  Pratt  Brown  Director  of 
the  Whitney 

I  remember  waiting  outside  the  Breuer  building  with  my 
mother  to  see  the  Mark  di  Suvero  retrospective  [in  1975].  Di 
Suvero  walked  along  the  fine  and  said  hello  to  everybody.  Here 
was  the  artist  featured  in  the  show  coming  in  the  front  door  of 
the  museum.  In  retrospect,  that  moment,  when  I  said  hello  to 
Mark  di  Suvero  without  him  even  knowing  who  I  was,  was  the 
moment  I  realized  that  the  Whitney  Museum  truly  was  the 
artist’s  museum.  It  wasn’t  just  looking  at  the  artist  s  work,  but 
also  at  the  connection  of  the  artist  to  their  work. 

I  remember  Paul  McCarthy’s  inflatable  sculpture  on  top  of 
the  Breuer  building  [in  the  2004  biennial].  Within  a  matter 
of  weeks,  we  had  neighbors  calling,  worried  that  it  was  going 
to  blow  into  their  buildings.  I  loved  the  idea  that  the  building 
is  not  just  the  site,  but  also  the  material  for  one’s  art  making. 

The  Breuer  building  is  one  of  the  great  modern  buildings. 
We’re  lucky  because  we  still  own  it,  and  we  very  well  may 
someday  have  a  two-site  museum.  I  spent  almost  20  years  of 
my  life  working  there,  and  I  know  almost  every  square  inch  of 
it.  I  know  what  it  can  do,  and  what  it  can’t  do.  It  was  built  at 
a  time  when  museums  were  not  as  popular  as  they  are  today, 
so  they  didn’t  have  these  kinds  of  crowds.  The  loading  dock 
wasn’t  used  for  over  30  years  because  it  was  too  small.  You 
couldn’t  get  trucks  in.  There  were  functional  limitations  by 
virtue  of  the  tremendous  growth  of  museums  and  what  they’ve 
become  over  50  years.  Actually,  it’s  a  great  credit  to  Marcel 
Breuer  that  the  building  was  able  to  adapt  and  still  felt  modern. 
As  a  design,  it’s  as  fresh  a  building  as  any  that’s  been  done  in 
the  past  50  years. 

The  new  building  is  lighter  on  its  feet  and  it’s  more,  as 
Renzo  would  say,  joyful.  There  are  many  echoes  of  the  Breuer 
building — the  idea  that  the  elevators  open  into  the  galleries 
directly,  that  you  don’t  have  hallways,  that  you  have  a  lobby 
gallery.  The  western  staircase  is  an  echo  of  the  Breuer  building. 
The  ceiling  heights  of  the  two  buildings  are  identical.  People 
keep  saying,  “Gosh,  it  feels  like  the  Whitney.” 

Interviews  by  Zoe  Lescaze,  M.H.  Miller,  and  Andrew  Russeth 
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Kate  Fowle  and  the  making  of  a  Moscow  museum 


BY  DAN  DURAY 


To  understand  Kate  Fowle’s  job  at  Moscow’s 
Garage  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art,  and  how 
she  does  it,  consider  the  case  of  Rashid  Johnson, 
from  whom  Fowle  commissioned  a  sculpture  shortly 
after  she  became  the  museum’s  chief  curator  in  2013. 
The  sculpture  will  stand  in  the  atrium  of  the  institu¬ 
tion’s  new  Rem  Koolhaas-designed  building  when  it 
opens  in  June. 

Johnson,  who  knew  Fowle  from  her  tenure  as  head  of 
Independent  Curators  International  in  New  York,  visited 
Moscow  for  the  first  time  earlier  this  year  to  talk  about 
his  plans  for  the  piece.  He  told  her  he  was  interested  in 
exploring  themes  of  black  bolshevism,  but  wasn’t  sure 
where  to  begin  his  research. 

Fowle,  he  said,  “introduced  me  to  someone  who  had 
watched  all  the  footage  of  Kumba  Yala  and  Patrice 
Lumumba,”  and  of  major  postcolonial  figures  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  USSR.  When  he  decided  he  might  like  to 
bring  some  plants  into  the  piece,  Fowle  “found  the  best 
plant  consultant  in  Moscow,  and  we  spent  an  entire  day 


going  through  this  historic  greenhouse  that’s  been  there 
for  100  years,  that  houses  the  most  incredible  exotic 
plants,  including  all  the  local  succulents.” 

“There’s  no  subject  that’s  too  distant  for  her,”  Johnson 
said.  “If  you  bring  up  something  and  say,  ‘this  is  some¬ 
thing  I’m  interested  in,  or  thinking  about,’  it’s  like,  ‘I 
know  five  scholars,  five  film  archivists,  five  plant  people.’” 

There  are  various  kinds  of  curators  in  the  contempo¬ 
rary  art  world.  There  are  ideas  curators,  who  like  to  build 
exhibitions  around  themes.  There  are  political  curators, 
who  are  out  to  change  the  world.  Fowle,  as  Johnson  put 
it,  is  “an  artist’s  curator.  She’s  open  to  dialogue  and  really 
wants  to  participate  in  the  vision,  rather  than  try  to  mold 
that  vision.” 

It’s  a  designation  the  43-year-old  has  earned  from  a 
number  of  artists  over  the  course  of  her  career.  With 
Garage’s  June  opening,  however,  and  its  transition  from 
what  some  have  called  a  vanity  project  to  a  full-fledged 
museum  that  draws  on  Russia’s  history,  she  is  facing  her 
toughest  challenge  yet. 
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LIKE  MANY  ART  WORKERS— CURATORS,  GALLERY  OWNERS, 
critics — who  are  credited  with  a  special  understanding 
of  artists’  processes,  Fowle,  who  was  born  in  Kent, 
in  southeast  England,  started  out  as  an  artist  herself, 
receiving  a  degree  in  painting  from  Norwich  University 
of  the  Arts  in  1993. 

Her  time  at  art  school  coincided  with  the  rise  of 
globe-trotting  unaffiliated  curators  like  Hans  Ulrich 
Obrist,  a  period  when  the  job  description  of  a  curator 
was  in  transition,  and  one  could  choose  not  to  do  it 
within  the  confines  of  an  institution.  “There  were  new 
systems  in  place,  like  the  biennials  or  lottery  funding  in 
the  UK,  that  enabled  people  to  curate  on  a  project-to- 
project  basis,”  she  said.  “Curating  became  untethered 
from  the  institution.” 

It  also  became  more  expressive,  more  akin  to  creating 
art.  In  1995,  as  a  curator  at  the  Towner  Art  Gallery 
and  Museum  in  Eastbourne,  East  Sussex,  Fowle 
secured  a  lottery-enabled  Arts  Council  grant  to  curate 
“Quarrying.”  In  addition  to  works  from  the  Towner’s 


art  and  social-history  collections,  the  exhibition  show¬ 
cased  bags  of  mud  that  had  been  collected  alongside 
archaeological  discoveries  for  sample  purposes.  The 
discoveries  themselves  could  not  be  displayed  because 
they  had  not  yet  been  properly  identified.  “You  could 
say  it  showed  my  interest  in  institutions,”  Fowle  said. 

Fowle  took  to  curating.  She  wanted  to  keep  painting, 
but  soon  found  that  the  time  she  spent  in  her  studio  was 
better  spent  in  the  studios  of  other  artists.  “You  need 
to  get  inside  the  work  or  the  minds  of  the  artists  you’re 
working  with,”  she  said.  “So  for  me  it  was  very  difficult 
to  see  how  I  could  continue  [with  my  own  art].” 

In  1996,  she  and  a  colleague,  Deborah  Smith,  founded 

previous  spread  Kate  Fowle  photographed  in  New  York  City 
on  March  31,  2015.  above  An  architect’s  rendering  of  the 
Garage  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art’s  new  Rem  Koolhaas- 
designed  building,  which  is  slated  to  open  in  June.  The 
building  is  an  update  to  an  existing  Soviet-era  restaurant  in 
Moscow’s  Gorky  Park. 
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smith  +  fowle,  a  London-based  curatorial  venture.  It 
was  a  shoestring  operation:  the  two  women  worked  out 
of  a  small  office  in  the  East  End — “We  always  joked 
that  if  we  failed  we’d  become  private  detectives,”  Fowle 
said — and  collaborated  with  local  councils,  nonprofits, 
museums,  and  university  research  centers  around 
England. 

Among  their  largest  projects  was  a  series  of  commis¬ 
sions  leading  up  to  the  opening  of  the  New  Art  Gallery 
Walsall  in  2000.  One  of  those  commissions  was  Fiona 
Banner’s  first  public  artwork,  a  30-foot  neon  sign  that 
read,  “Be  there  Saturday  Sweetheart,”  and  was  placed 
atop  the  tallest  building  in  the  Walsall  city  center. 
Fowle  has  characterized  smith  +  fowle’s  spirit  as  “try 
anything  once.” 

BUT  THE  NEW  WORLD  OF  INDEPENDENT,  GRANT-ENABLED 
curating  meant  Fowle  didn’t  have  to  stay  in  England, 
and  she  soon  headed  across  the  pond.  In  2001  she 
cofounded  the  Master’s  Program  in  Curatorial  Practice 
at  San  Francisco’s  California  College  of  the  Arts  and 
served  for  six  years  as  the  program’s  chair. 

At  the  time,  there  were  few  degree  programs  in 
contemporary  curating,  besides  the  ones  at  Bard 
College  and  Columbia  University.  Fowle’s  was  the  first 
on  the  West  Coast,  and  it  earned  her  distinction  in  the 
art  world.  It  wasn’t  long  before  a  new  job  offer  lured  her 
elsewhere,  this  time  to  China,  where  she  became  inter¬ 
national  curator  at  the  Ullens  Center  for  Contemporary 
Art,  a  Beijing  private  museum  newly  opened  by  Belgian 
collectors  Guy  and  Myriam  Ullens. 

In  many  ways,  working  at  UCCA  foreshadowed 
Fowle’s  role  at  Garage.  She  spent  much  of  her  time 
traveling,  and  she  sometimes  butted  heads  with  censors. 
One  of  her  first  shows  featured  artists  like  Matt  Bryans, 
Amy  Granat,  and  Sterling  Ruby;  she  gave  it  the  title 
“Stray  Alchemists”  but  had  to  change  it  because  the 
Chinese  government  didn’t  approve  publicity  for  the 
notion  of  straying  from  a  set  path.  (The  new  title, 
roughly  translated  into  English,  was  “rolling  stone 
melting  gold.”) 

Fowle  enjoyed  the  challenge,  though.  At  the  CCA 
in  San  Francisco,  she’d  started  to  think  about  curating 
from  a  teaching  perspective;  at  UCCA  she  could  put 
some  of  those  thoughts  into  practice.  And  she  liked 
being  in  China,  where  she  could  conceive  of  curating 
“outside  the  Western  constructs.” 

In  2009  she  returned  to  the  United  States  to  become 
executive  director  of  the  New  York-based  Independent 


Curators  International,  a  small  nonprofit  that  organizes 
modestly  sized  exhibitions  that  travel  to  U.S.  institu¬ 
tions.  In  some  ways,  ICI  harked  back  to  her  days  at 
smith  +  fowle.  When  Nina  Sundell  and  Susan  Sollins 
founded  ICI  in  1975,  their  motivations  were  similar  to 
those  of  Fowle  and  Smith,  which  Fowle  characterized 
in  an  interview  shortly  after  she  took  the  ICI  job  as 
an  “impetus  to  fill  a  need  we  saw  in  the  art  world.”  In 
Sundell  and  Sollins’s  case,  they  realized  it  was  difficult 
for  quality  artworks  to  be  seen  outside  the  main  centers, 
like  New  York  and  Los  Angeles;  Smith  and  Fowle  were 
addressing  the  same  problem  in  England  in  the  early 
’90s,  when  there  wasn’t  a  lot  of  market  support  for 
artists. 

When  Fowle  arrived  at  ICI,  it,  like  much  of  the  art 
world  in  2009,  was  in  financial  straits.  To  revitalize 
it,  she  began  staging  regular  “curatorial  intensives,” 
weeklong  mentoring  and  networking  fests  designed  to 
foster  young  talent.  At  the  same  time,  she  was  applying 
knowledge  gained  at  smith  +  fowle  to  the  challenges  of 
traveling  exhibitions.  The  first  show  at  smith  +  fowle, 
titled  “You  don’t  know  me  but...,”  toured  to  three 
different  venues,  with  the  works  changing  according  to 
the  specifics  of  each  location. 

At  ICI,  Fowle  tried  a  similar  approach,  evolving  the 
organization’s  concept  of  “exhibitions  in  a  box”  to  be 
more  nimble  and  customizable.  In  2013,  ICI’s  retro¬ 
spective  of  the  artist  Martha  Wilson,  which  started 
in  2009  at  Dalhousie  Art  Gallery  in  Halifax,  “went 
to  Los  Angeles  and  in  Los  Angeles  Martha  Wilson 
dressed  up  as  Barbara  Bush,”  said  Wilson,  who  often 
refers  to  her  identity-shifting  artistic  persona  in  the 
third  person.  Documentation  of  that  performance 
was  seen  at  the  next  venue,  in  Milwaukee,  where  the 
show  also  included  a  bookstore-based  celebration  of 
Wilson’s  New  York  avant-garde  library,  the  Franklin 
Furnace  Archive. 

Through  projects  like  these,  Fowle  further  devel¬ 
oped  her  reputation  as  the  kind  of  person  for  whom 
the  art  is  paramount.  And  while  she  had  traveled  the 
world  in  the  style  of  an  independent  curator,  she  wasn’t 
flitting  from  biennial  gig  to  biennial  gig.  The  artist 
Robert  Longo  said  his  harshest  critics — and  the  ones 
he  probably  trusts  the  most — are  his  wife  and  Fowle. 
“She’s  very  modest  and  very — she’s  not  out  there,”  he 
said  of  Fowle.  “A  lot  of  curators  are  getting  their  face 

opposite  Garage  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art’s  administra¬ 
tive  offices,  housing  part  of  its  archives. 
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everywhere.  She’s  as  important  if  not  more  important 
than  most  of  them.” 

“I’m  the  artist,  I’m  creating  the  stuff,”  Wilson  said, 
“but  I’m  concerned  with  my  internal  sense  of  audience, 
not  with  a  wider  world  of  audience.”  Fowle,  on  the 
other  hand,  Wilson  continued,  “was  thinking  about  the 
immediate  audience,  the  long-term  audience  in  terms 
of  art  history,  and  the  social-political-economic  audi¬ 
ence,  the  ramifications  of  this  kind  of  work  in  a  larger 
social  sense.” 

THINKING  ABOUT  ART  IN  A  LARGER  SOCIAL  SENSE  IS  WHAT 
Fowle  has  been  doing  at  Garage;  part  and  parcel  of  that 
has  been  rethinking  the  museum  itself.  “She’s  done  this 
now  at  a  couple  of  places,”  Longo  said  of  Fowle ’s  first 
two  years  there.  “She  takes  these  institutions  and  she 
fucking  grabs  them  by  the  horns  and  points  them  in  the 
right  direction.” 

Garage  began  in  2008  as  the  Garage  Center  for 
Contemporary  Culture.  Originally  housed  in  a 
former  bus  depot  in  a  working  class  neighborhood  in 
north  Moscow,  the  center  was  founded  by  the  then- 
27-year-old  Russian  philanthropist  Dasha  Zhukova,  an 
oligarch’s  daughter  who  was  raised  in  Los  Angeles  and 
lives  mainly  in  London  with  her  billionaire  husband, 

opposite  In  the  foreground,  an  installation  of  elements  from 
Danish  artist  Danh  Vo’s  We  The  People  (2010-14)  out¬ 
side  Garage  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art  as  part  of  “The 
New  International,”  an  exhibition  curated  by  Kate  Fowle  in 
2014.  A  1:1  scale  replica  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  fabricated 
in  China,  We  The  People  consists  of  about  250  individual 
parts,  only  some  of  which  are  shown  at  any  one  time.  In  the 
background,  a  temporary  pavilion  in  Gorky  Park,  specifical¬ 
ly  designed  for  Garage  by  Pritzker  Prize— winning  architect 
Shigeru  Ban,  has  housed  the  museum  since  2014.  The  oval 
structure,  which  incorporates  20-foot-high  columns  made 
from  cardboard  tubes,  will  be  demolished  after  Garage  moves 
to  its  new,  permanent  home  in  June. 
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Roman  Abramovich,  and  their  museum-quality  art 
collection. 

It  wasnt  a  museum  in  the  traditional  sense,  more  a 
kunsthalle-type  landing  spot  for  whatever  was  tick¬ 
ling  the  international  art  world’s  fancy  at  the  moment. 
Exhibitions  included  Christian  Marclay’s  film  The  Clock 
(2010),  Marina  Abramovic’s  staring-contest  perfor¬ 
mance  The  Artist  is  Present  (2010),  and  works  from  the 
collection  of  Francois  Pinault. 

Fowle’s  hiring,  and  the  name  change  to  Garage 
Museum  of  Contemporary  Art  in  2014,  can  be  seen  as 
recognition  that  the  institution  had  to  evolve.  “Sadly  at 
this  point  Garage  has  outgrown  me,”  Zhukova  said  in 
a  voicemail.  “Garage  is  now  at  a  stage  when  we  want  to 
transition  from  what  we  have  been  over  the  past  eight 
years  into  a  truly  modern  art  institution  and  I  thought 
Kate — with  all  her  work  at  the  ICI  and  her  under¬ 
standing  of  the  art  world  and  her  being  a  very  global 
person — would  be  the  right  candidate  to  do  that.” 
Fowle  now  splits  her  time  between  Moscow  and  New 
York,  retaining  a  role  with  ICI  as  its  director-at-large. 

Garage’s  transformation  into  a  museum  is  outwardly 
symbolized  by  Koolhaas’s  new  building,  an  update  to 
an  existing  structure  in  Gorky  Park  that  served  as  a 
restaurant  for  the  masses  when  it  was  built  in  1968.  In 
a  recent  interview  in  WSJ.  Magazine,  Koolhaas  said  he 
wants  to  preserve  that  building’s  Soviet  eccentricities. 
“The  building  is  basically  a  found  object,”  Koolhaas 
said  in  the  interview.  “We  are  embracing  it  as  it  is.” 

Fike  Koolhaas,  Fowle  is  embracing  Garage’s  roots, 
seeking  to  make  it  as  much  a  local  institution  as  it  is 
a  global  one.  Just  as  Koolhaas’s  building  refers  to  the 
original  structure,  Fowle’s  curating  relies  for  its  local 
context  on  a  vast  archive  of  primary  source  materials 
relating  to  contemporary  art  in  Russia  since  the  1950s. 

Assembled  by  the  Soros  Center  for  Contemporary  Art 
just  after  the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall,  the  archive  is  now 
run  by  Sasha  Obukhova,  formerly  of  the  Soros  Center 
and  currently  head  researcher  for  Garage.  For  all  intents 
and  purposes,  this  archive,  from  which  Garage  drew 
some  15,000  items  when  it  opened  a  free  contempo¬ 
rary-art  library  in  December,  is  Garage’s  equivalent  of  a 
permanent  collection. 

Fowle  said  she  aimed  to  “shift  the  emphasis  from  the 
fact  that  [Garage]  did  a  series  of  temporary  exhibitions” 
to  “our  own  base,  with  our  own  history,  our  own  founda¬ 
tion.  And  that  foundation  is  not  a  collection  of  objects, 
but  a  collection  of  stories,  and  evidence — at  the  heart  of 
it — of  the  people  who  started  contemporary  Russian  art.” 


THE  GARAGE  ARCHIVE  CONTAINS  DOCUMENTATION  OF 
the  Soviet  nonofficial  art  scene  during  the  ’60s,  ’70s, 
and  ’80s.  Equally  crucial  to  Garage’s  foundations  is  the 
decade  that  followed.  “The  ’90s  are  important,”  Fowle 
said,  “because  it’s  basically  the  beginning  of  contemporary 
Russian  art.  That’s  when  the  underground  artists  started 
to  go  above  ground.  That’s  the  beginning  of  the  story 
we’re  now  telling.”  It’s  a  story  that  predates  most  of  Fowle’s 
young  Moscow  colleagues  (like  Garage’s  director  of  five 
years,  31-year-old  Anton  Belov),  who  were  born  in  the 
1980s  and  for  whom  the  Soviet  Union  is  barely  a  memory. 

Her  first  exhibition  at  Garage,  “Personal  Choice,”  which 
ran  from  February  to  April  2014,  showcased  her  talents  as 
a  politician  and  provided  ballast  to  Hans  Ulrich  Obrist’s 
view  that  she  is  as  much  a  “producer”  as  she  is  a  curator.  She 
reached  out  to  22  of  Russia’s  top  collectors  and  asked  them 
to  select  for  the  exhibition  artworks  from  their  collections 
that  have  personal  meaning  for  them.  The  resulting  show 
featured  international  household  names  like  Alexander 
Calder  and  Jake  and  Dinos  Chapman,  but  it  also  included 
Russians  who  are  less  known  on  the  international  scene, 
like  experimental  video  artist  Konstantin  Khudyakov  and 
the  late  performance  artist  Vladislav  Mamyshev-Monroe, 
who  often  went  simply  by  “Monroe,”  for  his  imperson¬ 
ations  of  Marilyn  Monroe. 

For  Fowle,  the  exhibition  had  another  level  of  socio¬ 
economic  interest:  the  participation  of  the  collectors, 
who  in  their  own  ways  were  affected  by  that  ground 
zero  for  Russian  art,  the  fall  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  Few  of 
them  were  even  able  to  collect  before  that.  “[There  are 
many]  conferences  about  what  a  museum  is  and  what  a 
collection  is,”  Fowle  said.  But  “there  are  different  ways 
to  open  up”  that  conversation. 

For  the  June  opening,  which  will  bring  visitors  from 
around  the  world,  Fowle  is  drawing  on  the  archive  to 
create  a  sprawling  chart  showing  the  history  of  Soviet 
underground  art.  “Because  there  is  no  official  history  of 
contemporary  Russian  art  and  artists  who  are  now  part 
of  Russia,  rather  than  the  Soviet  Union,  we  are  inviting 
different  specialists  to  start  one.  We  are  trying  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  family  tree,  if  you  like.”  ■ 

opposite  top  Russian  philanthropist  Dasha  Zhukova,  who 
founded  the  Garage  Center  for  Contemporary  Culture  in  2008. 
opposite  bottom  Kate  Fowle  giving  a  lecture  at  the  ICI  Cura¬ 
torial  Intensive  at  Garage  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art  in 
2014.  Fowle  divides  her  time  between  New  York  and  Moscow. 


Dan  Duray  is  senior  staff  writer  at  ART  news. 
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Speedmaster  Professional,  Ref.  BA 
175.0032,  c.1995 
Starting  Price  $4,000 

Sold  for  $7,200 
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Lithograph,  'Jane  AvriL,  1893 
Starting  Price  $40,000 

Sold  for  $60,000 
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Anicka  Yi,  Cobweb ,  2014,  mixed  media,  23"  x  15"  x  15". 


"THE  RADIANTS" 

BORTOLAMI 

FEBRUARY  28  -  MARCH  29 


Anyone  who  watched  news  of  the  Japanese 
earthquake  and  tsunami  in  March  2011  saw  an 
unforgettable  sight:  ships  being  sucked  into  a 
huge  whirlpool.  The  ensuing  accident  at  the  Fukushima 
nuclear  reactor  was  invisible  but  also  deadly.  “The 
Radiants,”  a  trenchant  show  about  radiation,  was  orga¬ 
nized  by  Ei  Arakawa  and  his  brother  Tomoo,  who  were 
born  and  raised  in  Fukushima.  They  make  art  under 
the  moniker  UNITED  BROTHERS  and  curate  in 
borrowed  spaces  as  Green  Tea  Gallery  Worldwide.  This 
exhibition  marked  the  catastrophe’s  fourth  anniversary. 

Erika  Kobayashi’s  Half-Life  Calendar  Radium  226 
(2014)  traces  the  radioactive  isotope  from  Marie 
Curie’s  discovery  to  the  year  3503,  when  the  radia¬ 
tion  from  Fukushima  will  finally  dissipate.  The  collec¬ 
tive  ChimtPom  “added”  without  permission  to  Taro 
Okamoto’s  1968  Hiroshima  mural,  Myth  of  Tomorrow, 
in  Tokyo’s  Shibuya  station.  Anicka  Yi  offered  an  ined¬ 
ible  stockpot  whose  contents  included  shredded  fiber¬ 
glass,  pickled  roses,  honeycomb,  bat  virus,  and  broken 


fingernails.  UNITED  BROTHERS’  conceptual  soup 
(made  by  their  mother)  from  vegetables  grown  at 
Fukushima  caused  concern  in  London:  newspaper  reports 
of  it  were  on  view  here. 

There  were  well-chosen  earlier  works  in  the  show,  such 
as  Robert  Barry’s  0.5  Microcurie  Radiation  Installation 
from  1969,  Michael  Smith’s  1985  DIY  fallout-shelter 
video,  and  Sigmar  Polke’s  prints  made  by  exposing  photo¬ 
sensitive  paper  to  uranium  ore  (1992).  Specially  made 
pieces  included  Sergei  Tcherepnin’s  sound  installation 
with  a  Geiger  counter  and  Jay  Chung  and  Q_Takeki 
Maeda’s  March  Painting  (2015)  using  radiation-absorbing 
Nano  Prussian  Blue  pigment.  Kerstin  Bratsch’s  “Unstable 
Talismanic  Renderings”  (2014)  radiated  visibly.  But 
the  standout  was  Kobayashi’s  Jewels  (2015),  a  multipart 
conceptual  narrative  connecting  the  artist’s  grandmother 
Fumiko  (a  jeweler’s  daughter  and  radiologist’s  wife)  and  a 
Japanese  nuclear  scientist,  Satoyasu  Limori,  who  spent  the 
war  years  researching  radioactive  ore  near  Fukushima — 
and  went  on  to  invent  synthetic  jewels.  KIM  LEVIN 
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arvard 
Murals 


November  16, 2014- 
July  26,  2015 

A  new  presentation  of  the  rarely  seen 
mural  series,  featuring  an  innovative 
digital  projection  conservation  approach. 

harvardartmuseums.org/rothkomurals 
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Tal  R,  The  Berlin ,  2014,  pigment  and  rabbit-skin  glue  on  canvas,  3014"  x  48". 


TAL  R 

CHEIM  &  READ 
JANUARY  15  -  FEBRUARY  14 


Born  in  Tel  Aviv,  raised  in  Copenhagen,  Tal 
R  emerged  as  a  painter  to  watch  early  in  this 
century.  He  paints  as  if  he  is  starting  over,  not 
from  scratch  but  from  an  amnesiac  time  warp  with 
vague  recollections  of  early  modernists.  Although  he 
has  been  compared  to  Matisse,  Dufy,  Balthus,  and  late 
Picabia,  his  work  in  this  show  didn’t  resemble  any  of 
theirs.  Tal  R’s  canvases  here  veered  between  being  much 
too  pretty  and  being  ugly  in  all  the  wrong  ways.  His 
colors  were  too  light  and  shrill  or  too  dense  and  heavy. 
But  his  paintings  were  suffused  with  a  free-floating 
anxiety,  vulnerability,  and  awkwardness  that  had  little  to 
do  with  the  modern  century  and  everything  to  do  with 
our  own  confused  moment.  His  art  was  weird  enough 
to  stick  in  the  mind  and  the  craw. 

This  exhibition,  “Altstadt  Girl,”  was  remarkably 
unfashionable  yet  incredibly  cool.  Old-town  girl?  In 
Dusseldorf,  where  Tal  R  taught,  the  medieval  Altstadt 
doubles  as  the  bohemian  student  quarter.  While  it’s 


one  thing  to  note  that  this  is  a  show  of  female  nudes — 
anti-odalisques,  all  awkward  haunches  and  exposed 
breasts — or  to  remark  that  the  artist’s  murky  palette 
can  set  the  teeth  on  edge  (a  rosy  column  of  cigarette 
smoke  is  a  relief,  as  is  the  spray  of  blue  that  washes  over 
a  levitating  nude  in  the  shower),  it’s  another  thing  to 
ponder  the  fact  that  Tal  R  solicited  mostly  strangers  as 
models  and  asked  them  to  pose  nude  or  semi-nude  in 
cluttered  rooms. 

Is  the  artist  unwittingly  resurrecting  the  discredited 
male  gaze?  Is  he  aware  that  after  decades  in  which 
half  of  the  art  world  rebelled  against  that  male  gaze, 
he  has  brought  the  objectified  female  nude  back  to  the 
fore?  Let’s  hope  the  artist  did  this  knowingly,  trusting 
viewers  to  realize  that  males — filled  with  anxieties  and 
insecurities — have  a  difficult  time  too.  His  welcoming 
patchwork  pink  sofa  hinted  that  he  did.  And  somehow, 
his  terrific  installation  of  drawings  raised  no  such 
questions.  KIM  LEVIN 
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Smithsonian 
American  Art 
Museum 


YASUO  KUNIYOSHI 


On  view  through  August  30,  201 5 

Discover  American  modernist  Yasuo  Kuniyoshi,  a  visionary  who  blended  traditions 
and  defied  convention,  in  this  major  retrospective — the  first  in  an  American  museum 
in  over  60  years. 

Leadership  support  provided  by  American  Honda  Motor  Co.  Inc.,  major  support  provided  by  Mr.  Soichiro  Fukutake,  additional 
contributions  provided  by  All  Nippon  Airways  Co.,  Ltd.,  E.  Rhodes  and  Leona  B.  Carpenter  Foundation,  Fukutake  Foundation, 
Raymond  J.  and  Margaret  Horowitz  Endowment,  Japan-United  States  Friendship  Commission,  Peter  and  Paula  Lunder,  Friends 
of  Franklin  Riehlman,  Sara  Roby  Foundation,  Share  Fund,  and  Yasuda  Fine  Arts  Inc. 


Smithsonian  American  Art  Museum 

8th  and  G  Streets,  NW  |  Washington  DC  1 1 1 :30— 7  |  FREE  |  AmericanArt.si.edu 


Yasuo  Kuniyoshi,  Fish  Kite,  1950,  oil  on  canvas,  Fukutake  Collection,  Okayama,  Japan.  ©  Estate  of  Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi/Licensed  by  VAGA,  New  York,  NY 
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Steve  Gianakos,  It  Was  about  the  Pursuit  of  Excellence , 
2013,  acrylic  on  canvas,  36"  x  48". 


STEVE  GIANAKOS 

FREDERICKS  &  FREISER 
NOVEMBER  1 3  -  DECEMBER  20 

Ranging  from  the  sexually  explicit  to  the  vulgarly 
materialistic,  the  subjects  of  Steve  Gianakos’s 
recent  works  are  women  in  a  variety  of  situ¬ 
ations  that  many  artists  might  consider  taboo. 
Gianakos,  however,  has  never  shied  away  from 
lewd  imagery,  which  he  charmingly  juxtaposes  with 
almost  child-friendly  cartoons. 

Executed  primarily  in  black  and  white,  the  works  in 
this  exhibition  were  divided  into  two  parts — images 
of  women  in  compromising  positions  with  male 
figures,  and  those  of  women  wrapped  up  in  fashion 
and  consumed  with  their  own  appearance.  In  She  Was 
in  No  Hurry  to  Be  Married  Again  (2013),  a  woman  in 
some  version  of  reverse  cowgirl  sticks  her  tongue  into 
the  mouth  of  a  demonic  gray  creature.  The  title  of  the 
work  adds  to  the  deadpan  ribaldry  of  the  scene. 

An  equally  witty  painting,  It  Was  about  the  Pursuit 
of  Excellence  (2013),  presents  a  fashionable  woman 
with  a  large  safety  pin  piercing  her  forehead.  Using 
her  “Chanel”  compact  mirror  as  a  guide,  she  takes  a 
razor  blade  to  her  cheek. 

While  it’s  tempting  to  try  to  associate  Gianakos’s 
work  with  some  form  of  social  commentary — 
whether  feminist  or  misogynist  is  up  for  debate — 
the  works  here  seemed  to  simply  portray  action  and 
personality  without  judgment.  Gianakos  intends 
to  shock — and  clearly  loves  doing  so — more  than 
anything  else.  MAXIMIUANO  DURON 


Juergen  Teller,  Vivienne  Westwood  No.  1,  London  2009 , 
2012,  C-print,  72"  x  108". 


"FUTURE  SEASONS  PAST" 

LEHMANN  MAUPIN,  CHELSEA  &  LOWER  EAST  SIDE 
FEBRUARY  28  -  APRIL  1 8 

One  expected  to  be  disoriented  walking  into 
Lehmann  Maupin’s  new  venue  on  West 
22nd  Street.  It  was  formerly  the  Sonnabend 
Gallery,  and  a  number  of  the  artists  in  this  imagina¬ 
tive  show,  curated  by  Manuel  E.  Gonzalez,  had  asso¬ 
ciations  with  both  galleries.  However,  despite  such 
familiarity,  the  gathering  of  new  and  old  “friends” 
had  a  sparkle  that  only  unanticipated  relation¬ 
ships  among  them  could  trigger.  Hanging  on  the 
wondrously  white  wall  in  the  front  space  was  an 
exceptional  collage  by  Mickalene  Thomas  whose 
puzzle-like  composition  led  to  various  spatial  read¬ 
ings.  It  hung  opposite  Adriana  Varejao’s  wall  piece 
Folds  (2000-2001)  in  which  brown  entrails  exploded 
out  of  a  flat  blue  canvas  uniting  the  elegant  and  the 
grotesque. 

Elsewhere,  Juergen  Teller’s  C-print  of  a  ravishing 
nude  Vivienne  Westwood  as  odalisque  held  court 
among  a  Tracey  Emin  embroidered  nude  and  a 
David  Salle  diptych,  while  a  pale,  micro-marked 
drawing  by  Shirazeh  Houshiary  hung  spiritually 
near  Do  Ho  Suh’s  24K  gold-plated  sculpture  Karma 
(4  columns ),  2015. 

Downtown,  too,  the  animated  conversation 
continued,  with  Liu  Wei’s  black  canvas  wall  piece 
and  Lee  Bui’s  exquisite  and  poignant  crystal,  glass, 
and  mirror  chandelier.  And  that  was  very  far  from  all 
in  this  heady  mix.  BARBARA  A.  MACADAM 
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Jon  Kessler,  Natural  History ,  2015,  mixed  media, 
19"  x29"  x  29". 


JON  KESSLER 

SALON  94  FREEMANS 
FEBRUARY  1 5  -  MARCH  28 

The  show  “Jon  Kessler’s  Gifts”  was  like  a  curi¬ 
osity  shop  filled  with  strange  kinetic  items 
dedicated  to  the  artist’s  loved  ones.  The  walls 
were  painted  a  soothing  gray,  and  spotlights  shone 
down  on  modest  yet  rambunctious  sculptures 
arranged  on  plinths.  Small  metal  plaques  served  as 
old-timey  identifiers  for  these  personalized  arti¬ 
facts,  which  included  The  Lady — -Juliette  Kessler’s 
16th  Birthday  Gift  (2010),  Sarah  Hoover  and  Tom 
Sachs  Wedding  Gift  (2013),  and  Siri  Hustvedt’s  60th 
Birthday  Gift  (2015). 

Fun  trinkets  and  toys  merged  with  serious  hard¬ 
ware,  weights,  and  manipulated  metal.  Many  of  the 
pieces  were  precisely  calibrated  scales,  with  undulating 
metal  wires  serving  as  armatures  for  objects  balancing 
on  either  end.  In  Barbara  Sukowa’s  60th  Birthday  Gift 
(2010),  the  numbers  6  and  0,  fashioned  out  of  brass, 
are  counter-weighted  on  the  opposite  side  by  coins 
with  holes  through  the  middle,  and  a  cast-aluminum 
thumb  is  the  pivot  point. 

Some  of  the  sculptures  contained  electromechanical 
parts  that  set  them  in  constant  motion.  One  standout 
was  Kessler’s  present  to  his  wife,  Asti  Hustvedt’s  50th 
Birthday  Gift  (2010),  in  which  a  clamshell  positioned 
atop  an  Asian  jewelry  box  opens  slowly  and  creakily 
to  reveal  the  number  50  inside  its  salty  maw.  Full  of 
wry  humor,  affection,  and  smart  engineering,  this 
show  was  a  gift  to  behold.  TRENT  MORSE 


Mamma  Andersson,  The  Uninvited ,  2014,  oil  on  panel, 
43% "  x  65% "  x 


MAMMA  ANDERSSON 

DAVID  ZWIRNER 
JANUARY  8  -  FEBRUARY  1 4 

At  once  sensual  and  restrained,  the  paint¬ 
ings  in  Swedish  artist  Mamma  Andersson’s 
show  “Behind  the  Curtain”  were  beautifully 
rendered.  There  were  eerie  surrealist-tinged  interiors 
with  objects  and  furnishings  from  the  18th  century 
to  the  present.  Lightly  brushed-over  areas  of  thick 
impasto  were  juxtaposed  with  stained  sections.  The 
rich  browns  playing  off  glowing  whites  created  surfaces 
that  were  satisfyingly  tactile,  yet  never  overworked. 

The  titles  set  up  menacing  implications  for  osten¬ 
sibly  innocent  subjects.  A  theatrical  domestic  setting 
was  implied  in  some  paintings,  with  allusions  to 
costume  changes.  But  the  mise-en-scene  was  lifeless 
and  silent.  Even  the  two  women  dancing  in  Ceremony 
(2014)  seemed  lost  in  a  trance.  The  compact  black 
feline  in  Lyckokatt  (2014),  however,  looks  back  at  the 
viewer  with  steadfast  golden  eyes. 

In  Hangman  (2014),  a  figurine  suspended  by  his 
hands  from  a  horizontal  pole  supported  by  orna¬ 
mental  columns  casts  a  threatening  shadow  on  an 
invisible  wall.  The  same  image  gained  even  more 
drama  blown  up  in  a  monumental  mural  painted  on 
a  wall  in  a  dimly  lit  second  gallery.  A  second  mural 
featured  an  enormous  female  mannequin  in  an 
antique  gown,  while  three  more  intimate  paintings 
redoubled  the  contrast  in  scale.  Andersson’s  serenely 
spooky  images  are  enthralling  whatever  their  size. 

ELISABETH  KLEY 
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Nancy  Haynes,  time  and  space.  2014,  labels, 
graphite,  and  ruler  on  linen  paper,  11"  x  8V2" . 


Mike  Nelson,  Gang  of  Seven,  2013,  found  materials 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest  coast,  installation  view. 


NANCY  HAYNES 


MIKE  NELSON 


REGINA  REX 
MARCH  1  -  APRIL  1 2 

The  idea  of  support — technical,  historical, 
conceptual — drifted  through  “Nancy  Haynes: 
anomalies  and  non  sequiturs,”  a  tight,  convincing 
overview  spanning  40  years  of  production.  In  Haynes’s 
examination  of  painting’s  fundamentals,  atmospheric 
effects  coexist  with  exaggerated  materiality.  Wide 
stretchers  give  the  shadowy  chapter  I  (2014)  a  boxy 
look,  like  a  carton  of  gathering  gloom.  And  the  artist’s 
applicator  barely  brushed  the  coarse  linen  of  four  empty 
horizontals  (1997).  The  painting’s  segmented  bands 
echoed photographic  memory  (1992),  a  life-size  photo 
of  a  philosophically  inclined  reader’s  bookshelves.  The 
image  equates  textural  and  textual  underpinnings. 

In  five  luminously  beautiful  works  dated  2014-15, 
thin  graphite  lines  seemed  alternately  to  hover  before 
and  recede  into  green  fields  of  fluorescent  paint  acti¬ 
vated  by  ambient  ultraviolet  light.  The  lines  describe 
schematic  versions  of  specific  artworks  overlaid  in  pairs; 
fugitive  drawing  (Hokusai/Heilmann),  for  example, 
appropriates  a  woodland  waterfall  by  Hokusai  and 
an  eccentric  polygon  by  Mary  Heilmann.  Nearby,  a 
facsimile  of  the  wooden  lectern  in  Giovanni  Belhni’s 
Saint  Francis  in  the  Desert  bore  not  a  skull  and  a  book 
but  a  lumpy  glass  sculpture  and  a  banker’s  lamp  emitting 
UV  light.  In  Avatamsaka  sutra  (2014),  three  samples 
of  various  blacks  are  labeled  with  that  Buddhist  verse, 
declaring:  “Delusion  grasps  different  forms  but  the 
elements  have  no  distinctions.”  STEPHEN  MAINE 


303 

JANUARY  17-  FEBRUARY  21 

Mike  Nelson’s  cluttered  world  took  to  the 
beachfront  in  the  narrative-provoking 
show  “Gang  of  Seven.”  Alluding  to  every 
possible  pirate  and  shipwreck  adventure  story — to 
Robinson  Crusoe  and  Riddley  Walker,  and  to  the 
impossibility  of  not  inventing  your  own  universe 
when  forced  to  do  so — this  show  was  witty,  energetic, 
sad,  and  unsettling. 

Composed  of  materials  from  the  Pacific  Northwest 
coast,  the  show  featured  impromptu  shrines  to  the 
Group  of  Seven  landscape  painters  of  the  early 
1900s  and  to  a  friend,  Erlend  Williamson,  who  died 
climbing  the  Scottish  Highlands.  The  work  is  deeply 
personal,  and  many  of  the  materials  had  been  accu¬ 
mulated  by  Williamson. 

There  was  something  touching  and  inviting  as 
viewers  passed  through  swinging  wood  barroom 
doors  into  an  enclosed  private  world  of  story-telling, 
debauchery,  and  ribaldry,  and  then  found  themselves 
navigating  around  mini-islands  of  ragtag  sculptures:  a 
clownish  stick  with  a  plastic  milk-carton  head,  straw 
hair,  and  a  red  rubber-ball  nose,  impromptu  rag  flags 
and  ropes  affixed  to  beach  debris  such  as  a  rubber 
tire,  large  stones,  and  concrete  blocks.  Some  alluded 
to  traditional  tombstones  with  a  wooden  cross. 

We’ll  never  know  all  the  sea  swallows  or  regur¬ 
gitates,  but  this  show  provided  a  rich  brew  of 
possibilities.  BARBARA  A.  MACADAM 
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JACKSON  POLLOCK'S 
MURAL:  ENERGY 
MADE  VISIBLE 
David  Anfam 

An  astute,  beautifully 
illustrated  examination 
of  the  recently  restored 
touchstone  of  modern  art 

106  illustrations 
$40.00 


DIGITAL  ART 
Third  edition 
Christiane  Paul 

The  latest  edition  of  this 
popular  resource,  expand¬ 
ed  to  include  key  areas 
that  have  gained  promi¬ 
nence  in  recent  years 

338  illustrations 
$21.95  paper 


CY  TWOMBLY 
Late  Works 
2003-2011 
Nela  Pavlouskova 

The  first  compre¬ 
hensive  analysis  of 
Cy  Twombly’s  final 
years  of  creation, 
including  the  series 
The  Last  Paintings, 
completed  just 
before  his  death 
in  2011 

148  illustrations 
$65.00 


CARPETS  OF  THE 
ART  DECO  ERA 
Susan  Day 

A  richly  illustrated 
study  of  glorious  Art 
Deco  and  Modernist 
carpet  designs, 
including  work  by 
major  artists  of 
the  period 

250  illustrations 
$50.00 


Thames  &  Hudson 

thamesandhudsonusa.com 
Available  wherever  books  are  sold 
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mischief  makes  a  move 

May  14  -  October  18,  2015 
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4652  MARYLAND  AVE,  SAINT  LOUIS,  MO  63108 
(314)  367-WCHF  (9243)  |  worldchesshof.org 

World  Chess  Hall  of  Fame  lettering  and 
design  by  Marcel  Dzama,  2015. 

The  fatal  sister  (detail),  2014.  Courtesy  of 
the  Artist  and  David  Zwirner,  New  York. 
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I  -vim  Hershman  Leeson,  Detail  of  Window  II,  wide  shot 
(25  Windows),  1976,  chromogenic  print,  1314"  x  8V2". 


Petra  Cortright,  *chess *,  2015,  digital  painting, 
Duraflex,  3-D  print,  and  UV  print  mounted  on  acrylic, 
49"  x  42"  x  1 


LYNN  HERSHMAN 
LEESON 

BRIDGET  DONAHUE 
FEBRUARY  1 9  -  APRIL  5 


PETRA  CORTRIGHT 


FOXY  PRODUCTION 
FEBRUARY  6  -  MARCH  7 


Genetic  engineering,  artificial  intelligence, 
gender  issues,  deregulated  identities,  digital 
media,  and  First  Amendment  rights  are 
some  of  the  disquieting  topics  that  Lynn  Hershman 
Leeson  has  unflinchingly  tackled.  A  dedicated  femi¬ 
nist  at  the  forefront  of  new  media  since  the  1960s, 
she  just  had  her  first  full-scale  retrospective  (at  the 
ZKM/Museum  of  Contemporary  Art,  Karlsruhe, 
Germany). 

New  Yorkers  recently  had  the  opportunity  to 
experience  a  sampler  of  the  artist’s  production  in 
“Origins  of  the  Species”  at  the  newly  launched 
Bridget  Donahue  gallery,  where  Hershman  Leeson 
showed  works  across  disciplines,  engaging  with 
sculpture,  installation,  web-based  projects,  video, 
film,  photography,  and  performance.  The  exhibi¬ 
tion  included  photographic  documentation  of  her 
as  Roberta  Breitmore,  a  five-year  performance  from 
the  1970s;  an  interactive  doll,  CyberRoberta  (1996), 
based  on  Breitmore;  Room  of  One’s  Own  (1990-93), 
an  interactive  peep  box;  and  some  striking  photos 
of  women  joined  to  cameras  and  other  mechanized 
components  from  the  series  “Phantom  Limbs.”  New 
work,  such  as  Infinity  Engine  (2013-14)  and  a  wall 
papered  with  digital  images  of  the  results  of  bioengi¬ 
neered  flora  and  fauna,  including  transgenic  fish  and 
a  fluorescent  rabbit,  all  spark  conversations  that  are 
more  urgent  than  ever.  LILLY  WEI 


Petra  Cortright  is  what’s  known  as  a  post- 
Internet  artist — one  for  whom  digital  tech¬ 
nologies  and  information  networks  are  givens. 
She  first  achieved  recognition  for  her  YouTube  video 
self-portraits,  made  with  her  computer’s  webcam 
and  low-end  effects  tools. 

The  new  digital  “paintings”  in  Cortright ’s  exhi¬ 
bition  “ily”  (txt-speak  for  “I  love  you”)  employed 
computer-generated  marks  and  images  of  flowers, 
Easter  eggs,  gift-wrapped  presents,  and  the  like 
appropriated  from  digital  greeting  cards.  For  each 
work,  Cortright  created  a  Photoshop  file  in  layers, 
printed  each  layer  onto  clear  and  mirrored  Plexiglas, 
Duraflex,  vinyl  stickers,  or  clear  film,  and  then  sand¬ 
wiched  them  together.  The  results  conjured  James 
Rosenquist  by  way  of  Julia  Wachtel  and  Jeff  Koons. 
Colors  were  as  banal  as  the  visuals,  straight  from 
drugstore  makeup  aisles,  while  surfaces  were  surpris¬ 
ingly  tactile.  In  one  work,  for  example,  a  tangle  of 
pale-  and  bright-blue  digital  doodles  was  embel¬ 
lished  with  a  ripe  blackberry  printed  as  a  puffy 
sticker  and  with  splashes  of  real  white  paint. 

Cortright’s  paintings  are  attractive,  sometimes 
even  beautiful.  But  like  her  videos,  they  short-circuit 
criticism  by  leaving  the  basic  vernacular  of  the 
Internet  undisturbed.  They  love  you — sort  of — but 
they  don’t  care  if  you  love  them  back;  they  only  want 
you  to  them.  ANNE  DORAN 
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Susan  Leopold,  Foyer ,  2015,  mixed  media,  mirrors,  Joyce  Pensato,  Duck  Soup  2,  2015, 

light,  and  wood,  18"  x  16"  x  10".  charcoal  and  pastel  on  paper,  33"  x  25%". 


SUSAN  LEOPOLD 

ELIZABETH  HARRIS 
FEBRUARY  1 9  -  MARCH  28 

Nine  of  Susan  Leopold’s  expertly  crafted 
dioramas  hung  in  the  darkened  gallery  like 
glowing  TV  screens,  full  of  illusory  depth. 
They  lured  us  viewers  with  light,  color,  signs  of  life, 
but  as  we  approached,  we  found  only  empty  spaces — 
scenes  of  tenement  interiors  devoid  of  human  presence. 

With  lush  carpeting  and  glistening  tile  floors, 
pristine  white  trim,  and  cheerfully  painted  walls, 
the  miniature  rooms  appeared  cleaned  out  and 
spruced  up,  as  if  in  preparation  for  an  open  house 
or  for  guests — perhaps  for  us.  All  spaces  were 
liminal — hallways,  stairwells,  foyers — leading  to 
unseen  quarters  or  offstage  action.  In  In  Between  (all 
works  2015),  two  bright  halls  branch  off  to  warmly 
lit  rooms,  their  doors  enticingly  ajar.  In  Staircase , 
windows  and  entryways  are  implausibly  positioned, 
like  mysterious  portals  to  a  parallel  universe,  while 
in  Last  Flight ,  a  heavenly  white  glow  shines  down 
from  the  ceiling,  even  as  a  window  nearby  shows  the 
dark  night  sky.  In  every  scene,  light  emanated  and 
windows  framed  tiny  photographs  of  the  outside 
world  looking  grimy  and  yet  appealingly  full  of  life. 

But  the  emptiness  here  was  not  entirely  convincing. 
As  we  peered  through  one  window  into  another  and 
caught  glimpses  of  ourselves  in  mirrors  where  other 
rooms  should  have  been,  our  own  voyeurism  alerted 
us  to  other,  potentially  unseen,  observers. 

ALEXA  LAWRENCE 


JOYCE  PENSATO 

PETZEL 

FEBRUARY  1 9  -  MARCH  28 

A  John  Cassavetes  publicity  shot  of  Gena 
Rowlands  aiming  a  pistol  hung  at  the 
entrance  to  Joyce  Pensato’s  riveting  exhi¬ 
bition  “Castaway.”  In  the  front  gallery  there  were 
charcoal  drawings  of  Pensato’s  favorite  cartoon  char¬ 
acters — Donald  Duck,  Mickey  Mouse,  and  Homer 
Simpson — composed  of  whirling  erasures.  Hapless 
as  characters  in  a  Beckett  play,  Pensato’s  beings  are 
nonetheless  possessed  of  manic  energy,  channeling 
the  speed  of  the  animations  that  inspired  them. 

The  sheer  muscle  of  the  nine  paintings  of  massive 
cartoon  heads  in  the  back  also  astounded.  Images 
are  simple  and  direct,  but  Pensato’s  enamel-paint 
layering,  dripping,  and  wiping  is  complex.  Black, 
white,  copper,  and  gold  intertwine.  Five  heads 
featured  grimacing  mouths.  Others  had  bulging  eyes 
or  Batman  masks.  All  contained  details  that  coun¬ 
tered  their  overall  straightforwardness.  The  Other 
Lenny  (2015)  has  tiny  peepers  peeking  out  over  a  huge 
round  black  clown  nose.  Castaway  Homer  (2015)  has 
a  stretched  grin  interrupted  by  a  brushstroke  at  the 
lower  edge  that  resembles  a  small  cigarette. 

Another  room  filled  with  more  photographs  of 
collages  hinted  at  the  chaos  that  fuels  the  work. 
Splattered  with  rivulets  of  paint,  images  of  Cassius 
Clay,  Robert  De  Niro,  and  Marilyn  Monroe  become 
emblems  of  Pensato’s  passionate  struggles  and 
victories.  ELISABETH  KLEY 
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Stephen  Antonakos,  Untitled  Cut. ,  AP#7,  1977, 
China  marker  on  paper  with  cut  edges,  15W  x  15Vi>". 


Alfredo  Jaar,  Shadows ,  2014,  mixed  media,  116"  x  174". 
Original  photograph:  Koen  Wessing,  Esteli,  Nicaragua , 
September  1978. 


STEPHEN  ANTONAKOS 


ALFREDO  JAAR 


LORI  BOOKSTEIN  FINE  ART 
FEBRUARY  19 -MARCH  21 


GALERIE  LELONG 
FEBRUARY  14 -MARCH  28 


High-impact  color  and  clean  forms,  a  combo  of 
baroque  and  minimalist  impulses,  character¬ 
ized  this  elegantly  installed  exhibition.  While 
Stephen  Antonakos  (1926-2013)  is  best  known  for 
his  neon  projects,  he  also  produced  a  sumptuous 
series  of  multimedia  works  on  paper  titled  “The 
Cuts,”  early  examples  of  which  accounted  for  the 
bulk  of  this  show. 

This  body  of  work,  rediscovered  last  summer, 
fleshed  out  a  project  that  intrigued  Antonakos  until 
2012.  It  represents  a  less  familiar  aspect  of  his  multi¬ 
faceted  production,  consisting  of  pieces  flaunting 
China  marker-ed  and  penciled  grounds  that  are 
mostly  monochrome  with  some  surfaces  cut  to 
create  spare  and  intricate  geometric  patterns.  Best, 
however,  were  the  works  in  black  and  white,  white 
over  color,  and  pure  white  on  white,  making  their 
taut  structure  even  more  apparent. 

Recalling  Lucio  Fontana’s  slashes,  Antonakos’s 
pieces  made  drawing  concrete,  the  whip-thin  cuts 
the  equivalent  of  line,  of  channels  for  light  and  color, 
the  incompletely  outlined  forms  dynamic  in  mode. 
He  was  always  redefining  conventional  concepts  of 
space,  merging  painting,  sculpture,  and  architec¬ 
ture  in  a  synthesizing,  contemporary  interpretation, 
balancing  the  phenomenological  and  the  meta¬ 
phoric,  the  sensuous  and  the  ascetic,  the  theatrical 
and  the  ritualistic.  LILLY  WEI 


The  central  image  was  searing,  its  brilliance 
both  blinding  and  revelatory.  Housed  in  an 
enclosed,  darkened  space  within  the  gallery, 
the  picture  of  two  young  women  was  taken  by 
Dutch  photojournalist  Koen  Wessing  (1942-2011) 
during  the  1978  Nicaraguan  revolution.  Chilean- 
born  artist  Alfredo  Jaar  blew  up  the  image  and  made 
it  the  linchpin  of  his  installation  Shadows  (2014), 
accompanying  it  with  six  light-boxed  transparen¬ 
cies  of  the  same  event  also  captured  by  Wessing. 
Here  Jaar  shows  the  women  emerging  from  a  pale 
ground,  coming  slowly  into  sharper  focus,  running 
home.  Their  bodies  are  torqued  in  raw,  unmistakable 
grief;  they’ve  just  learned  about  the  assassination  of 
their  father.  As  the  image  becomes  brighter  and 
brighter,  the  figures  coalesce  into  a  white  silhouette, 
and  then  everything  dissolves  into  a  whiteness  that 
assaults  the  eyes,  followed  by  blackness — and  the 
flash  of  the  afterimage. 

The  work  is  the  second  of  a  planned  trilogy  (the 
first  was  The  Sound  of  Silence ,  2006,  based  on  the 
controversial  photo  taken  by  photojournalist  Kevin 
Carter  of  a  child  being  stalked  by  a  vulture).  Jaar,  a 
dedicated  activist  for  human  rights,  omits  the  text 
that  is  usually  integral  to  his  projects,  betting  on  the 
power  of  a  single  image  to  convey  all  that  needs  to 
be  communicated,  which  it  did,  detonating  like  a 
visual  bomb.  LILLY  WEI 
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Julia  Kunin,  Woman  at  Observatory , 
2014,  ceramic,  22"  x  lW  x  12". 


Yael  Bartana,  Inferno ,  2013,  Alexa  camera  transferi'ed 
onto  HD  video,  22  minutes. 


JULIA  KUNIN 

SANDRA  GERING  INC. 

MARCH  10- APRIL  25 

This  exhibition’s  title,  “Les  Guerilleres,”  was 
taken  from  Monique  Wittig’s  1969  novel  about 
a  literal  battle  between  the  sexes,  but  of  the 
14  ceramic  pieces  on  view  (all  dated  2013  or  2014) 
none  seemed  particularly  militant.  The  coruscating, 
Cubo- Symbolist  aggregation  of  stairs,  windows,  and 
domes  of  Woman  at  Observatory  implies  introspec¬ 
tion  at  the  cosmological  level,  while  the  Futuristic 
belts  and  gears  of  Woman  at  Keyhole  operate  at  the 
more  private  scale  of  inner  emotions.  Both  sculp¬ 
tures  have  a  distinct  front  and  back,  hinting  at  the 
idea  of  persona  and  self. 

Kunin  acknowledges  a  wide  range  of  influences 
(Otto  Dix,  Picasso,  Art  Nouveau  lusterware),  yet, 
although  art-historically  literate,  her  work  is  personal 
and  intimate.  Bismuth  Figure,  six  feet  wide,  comprises 
a  head  and  bust  flanked  by  outstretched  arms  and 
hands  with  spread  fingers.  The  window/ziggurat/ 
mirror  motif  serves  as  facial  features,  breasts,  knuckles, 
and  jewelry.  Kunin’s  iridescent  glazes  heighten,  high¬ 
light,  and  deepen  shadows. 

Though  smaller,  the  ten  other  works  here  were  every 
bit  as  optical.  Wall-hung,  mostly  rectilinear,  and  based 
on  figure/ground  relationships,  they  referred  directly 
to  painting.  Several,  such  as  Magenta  Gem,  featured 
serpentine  bands  made  of  loosely  parallel  strips  of 
clay:  undulating,  Disneyesque  piano  keyboards,  or 
ammunition  belts?  STEPHEN  MAINE 


YAEL  BARTANA 

PETZEL  GALLERY 
JANUARY  8  -  FEBRUARY  1 4 

sraeli  artist  Yael  Bartana  is  best  known  for  her  video 
trilogy,  And  Europe  Will  be  Stunned  (2007-11),  that 
chronicles  a  fictional  movement  to  bring  Jews  back 
to  Poland.  In  two  new  videos,  she  continues  to  play 
with  transplanted  traditions  and  hybrid  identities, 
but  this  time,  mixing  more  fact  with  the  fiction.  True 
Finn  (2014)  is  an  engaging  work  that  documents  a 
social  experiment  in  which  eight  Finnish  residents — 
a  Somali  Muslim  immigrant,  a  native  of  Japan,  a 
Roma  woman,  and  even  a  couple  of  native-born 
Finns — come  together  to  explore  the  question,  Who 
is  a  true  Finn?  This  has  gained  urgency  as  right- 
wing  nationalists  attempt  to  exclude  “outsiders”  from 
Finnish  citizenship.  Mixed  with  clips  from  vintage 
Finnish  films  brimming  with  ethnic  stereotypes,  the 
film  concludes  that  nationality  is  more  a  matter  of 
choice  than  birth. 

Bartana’s  second  video  here,  Inferno  (2013),  is  visu¬ 
ally  quite  different.  It  has  the  stylized  slickness  of  a 
Hollywood  epic,  but  it  is  also  about  transplanta¬ 
tion,  this  time  of  a  replica  of  the  ancient  Temple  of 
Jerusalem,  which  was  built  by  Evangelical  Christians 
in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.  Bartana  reimagines  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  a  replica  of  the  replica,  giving  an  apocalyptic 
spin  to  a  defining  event  in  Jewish  history.  In  her 
retelling,  the  followers  are  multiethnic  Brazilians  scat¬ 
tered  to  the  four  winds  as  part  of  a  diaspora  that  is  as 
much  modern  as  historical.  ELEANOR  HEARTNEY 
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Philip  Taaffe,  Nocturne  with  Architectural  Fragments , 
2014,  mixed  media  on  canvas,  150"  x  11114". 


PHILIP  TAAFFE 


Joan  Waltemath,  Sundry  movements  (East  3 
1,2, 3, 5, 8...),  2011-14,  mixed  media  on  honeycomb 
aluminum  panel,  337/8"  x  14 

JOAN  WALTEMATH 


LUHRING  AUGUSTINE  BUSHWICK 
JANUARY  17- APRIL  26 


HIONAS 

FEBRUARY  1 5  -  MARCH  1 4 


These  opulent  paintings  demonstrated  the 
distance  Philip  Taaffe  has  traveled  from  his 
Neo-Geo  beginnings.  Taaffe  began  his  career, 
in  the  mid-1980s,  using  prints  cut  out  and  pasted 
on  canvas  to  make  thrilling  secondhand  versions  of 
images  he’d  appropriated  from  such  artists  as  Barnett 
Newman  and  Bridget  Riley,  thus  deflating  the  origi¬ 
nality  of  these  pioneers  of  Abstract  Expressionism 
and  Op  art. 

Taaffe’s  borrowing  continues,  but  now  his  sources 
are  historical  patterns  and  his  aims  are  more  tran¬ 
scendent.  The  five  paintings  here,  three  vertical  and 
two  horizontal,  consisted  of  decorative  motifs  silk- 
screened  and  stenciled  over  canvas  stained  with  dark 
paint.  In  Nocturne  with  Architectural  Fragments  (2014), 
strips  of  midnight  blue,  deep  maroon,  and  forest  green 
are  overlaid  with  shapes  printed  in  pulsating  fighter 
colors.  Bits  of  the  dark  ground  are  visible,  lending 
a  melancholy  air,  while  symmetrical  elements  float 
across  the  picture  plane,  as  if  in  suspended  animation. 

But  removed  from  the  utilitarian  objects  and 
buildings  they  once  adorned,  and  confined  to  rect¬ 
angular  canvases,  Taaffe’s  decorative  motifs  become 
a  bit  inert.  The  works  still  seem  rooted  in  the  ’80s 
concept  of  the  simulacrum — that  everything  is 
copied  from  originals  that  barely  exist.  Ornamental 
lushness  is  thus  countered  by  a  frisson  of  zombie 
lifelessness.  ELISABETH  KLEY 


Joan  Waltemath’s  serene  exhibition  “One  does 
not  negate  the  other”  included  four  complicated 
works  painted  on  aluminum  panels  with  diverse 
materials,  including  oil,  enamel,  graphite,  metal, 
and  fluorescent  pigments.  Dividing  her  works  into 
sharply  edged  horizontal  and  vertical  rectangles  with 
touch-tempting  textures,  Waltemath  plays  off  bright 
colors  against  grays,  blacks,  and  whites,  as  well  as 
shiny  or  opaque  sections  against  brushed  and  trans¬ 
parent  areas.  Proportions  are  carefully  calculated  with 
scientific  calm.  These  paintings  resembled  richly 
colored  and  quite  animated  architectural  plans. 

A  starker  group  of  wall  hangings,  made  from 
machine-sewn  sections  of  black  and  natural  canvas, 
was  also  on  view,  bear  left  (2012)  features  a  thin  black 
segment  with  a  zigzag  edge  attached  to  a  canvas  rect¬ 
angle  of  equal  height.  A  pencil  fine  drawn  on  the  right 
is  interrupted  by  dashes  at  intervals,  accompanied  by 
measurement  notations.  In  T  line  (2014),  the  title 
letter  appears  in  black  fabric,  tipped  on  its  side.  Along 
with  pencil  fines  at  the  top,  the  irregular  attachment 
of  a  piece  of  canvas  on  the  lower  left  corner  provides 
eccentricity  without  detracting  from  simplicity. 

Waltemath  has  explained  that  the  sewn  fabric 
works  are  randomly  created  from  leftover  canvas. 
Paradoxically,  they  seemed  more  rigorous  and  math¬ 
ematical  than  the  comparatively  busy,  carefully 
plotted  paintings.  ELISABETH  KLEY 
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LISA  CORINNE  DAVIS 


TYSON  REEDER 


GERALD  PETERS 
FEBRUARY  26  -  MARCH  26 

Lisa  Corinne  Davis’s  nine  paintings  here  read 
like  haphazardly  rendered  topographies,  or  atlas 
pages  warped  and  smattered  with  beautiful, 
burgeoning  mold.  Lines,  both  rigid  and  winding, 
navigate  across  the  compositions,  interrupting, 
intersecting,  and  unexpectedly  deferring  to  biomor- 
phic  shapes.  Cartoony,  bulbous  masses  wrestle  with 
angular  counterparts.  Each  piece  charts  the  tensions 
between  abutting  spaces  and  disparate  forms, 
but  titles  including  words  such  as  “psychotropic,” 
“specious,”  and  “spurious,”  undermine  their  reli¬ 
ability  as  “maps.” 

In  Psychopathic  Territory  (2015)  parallel  lines  wind 
like  subway  tracks  beneath  a  bulging  grid  overlaid 
with  yellow,  orange,  and  red  squares — evoking  the 
color-coded  evacuation  zones  of  a  city  preparing 
for  a  flood.  In  Psychotropic  Turf  {2 015),  a  blue-green 
continent  is  divided  into  interlocking  countries  by  a 
network  of  tenuous  white  borders.  A  pixelated  storm 
system  in  rainbow  colors  brews  over  a  pale  ocean  sliced 
longitudinally  and  marked  by  flesh-colored  islands.  In 
Capricious  City  (2014),  four  orange  masses  twist  like 
roots  under  and  over  a  net  of  strict  blue  lines.  Black 
patches  grow  across  everything  like  malignant  lichen. 

On  every  canvas  and  panel,  the  fractured  and  tangled 
abstractions  were  beautiful  reminders  of  the  delicate 
balance  between  organic  chaos  and  linear  order.  The 
tension  was  palpable.  ALEXA  LAWRENCE 


CANADA 

JANUARY  9  -  FEBRUARY  1 5 

Tyson  Reeder’s  lightly  gorgeous  landscapes, 
cityscapes,  and  interiors  are  marked  by  an 
unpretentious  innocence  and  a  wildly  beau¬ 
tiful  color  sense.  This  show’s  unlikely  tour  de  force 
was  a  painting  of  a  shoe  store,  with  glowing  yellow 
shelves  holding  flats  and  heels  of  shocking  pink 
and  lavender,  deep  bluish  purple,  and  bloody  red. 
Benches  are  a  piercing  lime  green,  and  the  floor’s 
pale-blue  and  aqua  squares  evoke  the  sea  and  sky. 
A  fascinating  chromatic  relationship  extended  from 
this  painting  to  the  others  in  the  gallery. 

Unexpected  visual  glory  could  also  be  found  in 
a  painting  of  a  motorcycle  with  an  extended  front 
wheel.  Posed  in  front  of  a  row  of  gold-and-tan 
checkerboard  skyscrapers  against  a  black  sky,  it  rests 
on  psychedelic  orange-and-lavender  pavement.  In 
another  work  a  van  adorned  with  a  painting  of  a 
palm  tree  and  a  sunset  conjured  a  moving  paradise 
juxtaposed  against  a  dull  gray  sky.  And  a  series 
of  seascapes  called  to  mind  Avery,  Munch,  and 
Bonnard. 

In  the  front  gallery,  a  wittier  form  of  everyday 
transcendence  could  be  found  in  a  sky-blue  foun¬ 
tain  made  out  of  a  painted  metal  news  box,  while  a 
slightly  warped  canvas  on  the  wall  announced  a  piano 
party.  Finding  fresh  ways  to  make  honest  figurative 
painting,  Reeder  has  created  his  own  enthralling 
renaissance.  ELISABETH  KLEY 
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Deb  Todd  Wheeler,  Searching  for  Imposters,  2014,  video,  10  minutes. 


"WALDEN,  REVISITED" 

DECORDOVA  SCULPTURE  PARK  AND  MUSEUM 
LINCOLN,  MASSACHUSSETTS 
OCTOBER  31  -  APRIL  26 


This  timely  exhibition  presented  a  selection  of 
contemporary  artworks  inspired  by  Walden — both 
the  pond,  located  just  two  miles  from  the  deCor- 
dova,  and  the  book,  published  in  1854  by  Henry  David 
Thoreau  about  living  “Spartan-like”  in  a  one-room  cabin 
on  Walden’s  shore.  The  16  artists  included  in  the  show 
examined  nature,  culture,  and  community  in  the  context 
ofThoreau’s  project. 

Many  works  made  reference  to  Thoreau’s  close  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  natural  world.  Spencer  Finch’s  large-scale 
collage  Walden  Pond  (Morning  Effect ,  March  13,  2007), 
2007,  for  example,  matches  the  color  of  the  pond  at 
different  times  of  the  day  to  hues  in  reproductions  of 
Claude  Monet’s  landscapes.  A  thread  of  ecological 
anxiety  runs  through  Deb  Todd  Wheeler’s  underwater 
video  Searching  for  Imposters  (2014),  in  which  undulating 
forms,  recalling  jellyfish,  turn  out  to  be  old  plastic  shop¬ 
ping  bags  drifting  in  the  pond’s  depths.  William  Lamson 


presented  a  video  made  by  turning  a  model  ofThoreau’s 
cabin  into  a  floating  camera  lucida.  The  piece,  showing 
images  of  greenery  and  water  sliding  across  the  model’s 
interior  walls  and  miniature  furnishings,  elegantly  trans¬ 
lates  Thoreau’s  reflections  into  light  and  motion. 

A  number  of  artists,  including  Futurefarmers,  Hilary 
Wilder,  and  Michael  Mercil,  made  the  trappings  of 
Thoreau’s  sojourn — his  desk,  notebooks,  and  tools — 
their  starting  point.  But  the  strongest  works  took  on 
Thoreau  and  his  contradictions.  Gina  Siepel  spent 
time  at  Walden  with  friends  and  collaborators,  as  did 
Thoreau,  in  spite  of  his  insistence  on  self-reliance.  And 
Jennifer  Sullivan  addresses  Thoreau’s  self-indulgence  in 
the  cheeky  YouTube  video  One-Week  Walden  (2006).  At 
a  moment  of  renewed  calls  for  environmental,  economic, 
and  social  sustainability,  the  show  profitably  considered 
the  truths  as  well  as  the  inconsistencies  of  Thoreau’s 
masterwork.  RUTH  ERICKSON 
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Allora  &  Calzadilla,  The  Great  Silence.  2014,  three-channel  HD  video  installation, 

16  minutes,  22  seconds.  Fabric  Workshop  and  Museum. 
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ALLORA  &  CALZADILLA 

PHILADELPHIA  MUSEUM  OF  ART  &  FABRIC  WORKSHOP  AND  MUSEUM 

PHILADELPHIA 
DECEMBER  12- APRIL  5 


There  were  many  beautiful  and  poignant  moments 
in  “Intervals,”  a  two-venue  exhibition  of  recent 
work  by  the  Puerto  Rico-based  collaborative  duo 
Jennifer  Allora  and  Guillermo  Calzadilla.  There  were 
just  as  many  moments  when  it  was  frankly  a  chore  to 
sit  through  pieces  that  were  resolutely  esoteric,  glacially 
paced,  and  ending,  as  they  started,  with  a  whisper,  a 
tsk-tsk,  a  screech,  or  a  growl. 

The  artists,  who  are  known  for  their  research-based 
projects,  here  employed  objects,  films,  live  performances, 
and  sound  to  invoke  the  span  of  geologic  time  and  our 
own  place  within  it.  An  installation  of  individual  dino¬ 
saur  bones  resting  on  clear  acrylic  bases  occupied  an 
entire  floor  at  the  Fabric  Workshop  and  Museum.  While 
this  piece  reiterated  themes  found  in  the  rest  of  the  show, 
it  seemed  dull  and  rather  pretentious.  Far  better  was  a 
performance  by  three  hired  vocalists  who  blew  and  whis¬ 
tled  at  a  suspended  rock  said  to  be  more  than  4  billion 


years  old.  Installed  on  another  floor  was  The  Great  Silence 
(2014),  the  artists’  video  about  the  world’s  largest  radio 
telescope,  located  in  Esperanza,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
endangered  wild  parrots  living  in  the  surrounding  forest. 
It  was  the  most  moving  work  in  the  exhibition,  thanks  to 
subtitles,  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  parrots,  by 
the  science-fiction  writer  Ted  Chiang. 

Of  the  three  films  at  the  Philadelphia  Museum, 
Apotome  (2013)  made  the  strongest  impression.  It 
showed  singer  Tim  Storms — said  to  have  the  lowest 
recorded  human  voice  in  the  world — in  the  Museum 
National  d’Histoire  Naturelle  in  Paris.  Holding  the 
bones  of  two  elephants  brought  to  Paris  during  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  he  performs  a  subsonic  version 
of  music  played  to  the  animals  in  1798  as  part  of  an 
experiment.  The  work  brings  these  long-dead  creatures 
to  life,  and  like  the  show  at  its  best,  makes  vivid  the 
passage  of  time.  EDITH  NEWHALL 
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Sara  C reenberger  Rafferty,  Lily ,  2009,  C-print  mounted  to  Plexiglas,  24"  x  20"  x  14". 


"LAUGH-IN" 

MUSEUM  OF  CONTEMPORARY  ART  SAN  DIEGO 
LA  JOLLA,  CALIFORNIA 
JANUARY  23  -  APRIL  19 


Rowan  &  Martins  Laugh-In  made  television  history 
in  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s  by  translating  the 
social  and  political  upheavals  of  those  years  into 
sketch  comedy.  Deliberately  invoking  the  TV  program, 
“Laugh-In:  Art,  Comedy,  Performance,”  assembled  by 
MCASD’s  associate  curator  Jill  Dawsey,  ostensibly  exam¬ 
ined  humor’s  function  as  a  social  corrective.  Unfortunately, 
its  focus  never  quite  crystallized. 

With  pieces  by  20  widely  exhibited  artists,  some 
working  as  collaborators,  the  show  ranged  from  art  that 
addressed  the  subject  of  comedy  to  art  that  was  itself 
comical.  The  former  category  included  The  People  v. 
Bruce  (parrhesia),  2011,  an  installation  by  Eric  Garduno 
and  Matthew  Rana  that  looks  at  First  Amendment 
rights  in  the  context  of  Lenny  Bruce’s  1964  trial  on 
obscenity  charges.  Featuring  a  cardboard  judge’s  bench 
lit  with  theater  spots,  it  also  incorporates  photo  docu¬ 
mentation  of  work  by  Bruce,  Allen  Ginsberg,  and  Dick 
Gregory,  among  others. 


No  one  else  so  directly  paid  homage  to  a  moment  in 
comedic  history,  but  references  to  specific  comics  abounded 
in  the  show.  A  strong  case  in  point:  Edgar  Arceneaux’s 
The  Alchemy  of  Comedy  .  .  .  Stupid  (2006),  a  nine-channel 
video  installation — paired  here  with  a  handsome  drawing 
by  Arceneaux  of  Richard  Pryor — that  tracks  a  recent 
performance  by  comedian  David  Alan  Grier. 

Works  with  a  humorous  component  included  Stanya 
Kahn’s  video  of  herself  wandering  the  streets  of  Los 
Angeles  in  a  foam  penis  costume.  Michael  Smith  was  the 
“old  master”  in  this  regard.  In  his  video  Famous  Quotes 
from  Art  History  (2001/03),  he  poses  as  an  urbane  guide 
to  modern  art  and  reads  Matisse’s  famed  lines  about 
dreaming  of  an  art  “something  like  a  good  armchair” 
from  an  armchair. 

If  the  show  didn’t  cohere,  at  least  its  eclecticism  was 
dynamic.  Such  energy  was  welcome  at  a  museum  whose 
recent  exhibitions  have  largely  displayed  a  “play  it  safe” 
sensibility.  ROBERT  L.  PINCUS 
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4th. 

POLY/GRAPHIC  TRIENNIAL 


uan,  Latin  American 
Caribbean 


Displaced  Images/lm 
October  24,  2015  —  F 


Imageries  desplazad 
24  octubre  2015  —  27  febrero  2016 


el  espacio 


An  international  cultural  event  sponsored 
by  the  Government  of  Puerto  Rico, 
directed  by  the  Institute  of  Puerto  Rican 
Culture  (ICP)  and  coordinated  by  the  ICP’s 
Visual  Arts  Program. 


Un  evento  cultural  internacional 
auspiciado  por  el  Gobierno  de  Puerto 
Rico,  dirigido  por  el  Instituto  de  Cultura 
Puertorriquena  (ICP)  y  coordinado  por  el 
Programa  de  Artes  Plasticas. 


Curators: 

Gerardo  Mosquera  (Chief  Curator), 
Vanessa  Hernandez  Gracia  and 
Alexia  Tala. 


trienalsanjuan.com 
trienalsanjuan@icp. gobierno. pr 


Equipo  curatorial: 

Gerardo  Mosquera  (Curador  en  Jefe), 
Vanessa  Hernandez  Gracia  y  Alexia  Tala. 


Twitter:  @TrienalSanJuan 
Facebook:  /trienalpoligraficaSJ 
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PEACOCK  ROOM 


Darren  Waterston’s  Filthy  Lucre 
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^  Smithsonian 

Opens  May  16 

#filthylucre  asia.si.edu/filthylucre 


FREERISACKLER 

THE  SMITHSONIAN’S  MUSEUMS  OF  ASIAN  ART 


Peacock  Room  REMIX  is  organized  by  the  Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery.  Darren  Waterston’s  installation  Filthy  Lucre,  2013-14,  was  created  by  the  artist  in 
collaboration  with  MASS  MoCA.  North  Adams.  Massachusetts. 


iivaluable 

The  world’s  premier  auctions 


Visit  invaluable.com  to  bid  live  on  fine  art  and  antiques 
offered  at  auctions  from  around  the  world. 
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UNLIVED  BY  WHAT  IS  SEEN" 

PACE  GALLERY  BEIJING,  GALLERIA  CONTINUA,  &  TANG  CONTEMPORARY  ART  CENTER 

BEIJING 

DECEMBER  1 3  -  MARCH  15 


There  were  few  art  objects  on  view  in  this  exhibi¬ 
tion,  which  was  spread  out  over  three  of  Beijing’s 
biggest  commercial  galleries.  Instead,  curators 
Sun  Yuan,  Peng  Yu,  and  Cui  Cancan  collected  docu¬ 
mentation  and  narrative  descriptions  of  the  activities 
of  34  Chinese  artists,  arts  organizations,  and  collectives 
whose  work,  for  the  most  part,  entails  not  the  making  of 
images,  but  the  infiltration  of  daily  life. 

The  show  began  at  Galleria  Continua  with  a  group  of 
older  artists.  They  included  Gu  Dexin  and  Li  Yongbin, 
both  of  whom  have  abandoned  the  art  world.  Li,  who  is 
best  known  for  his  haunting  paintings  of  blurred  faces, 
has  since  become  a  peasant  farmer  in  Hebei  province, 
believing  that  only  by  leading  an  unobtrusive  existence 
can  he  repair  his  karma  after  art  making.  Li  and  Gu’s 
actions  declare  their  resistance  to  an  increasingly  institu¬ 
tionalized  and  commercialized  Chinese  contemporary- 
art  world.  However,  both  artists  explain  in  interviews  that 
opting  out  does  not  necessarily  mean  giving  up,  life  itself 


having  become  a  field  for  tangible  experiments. 

For  an  emerging  generation  of  Chinese  artists,  of  chief 
concern  is  to  avoid  being  implicated  in  an  overheated 
market  for  Chinese  art.  At  Tang  Contemporary  Art 
Center,  Jiang  Bo  detailed  how  he  successfully  persuaded 
his  brother-in-law  to  quit  a  government  job  and  start 
selling  women’s  lingerie  online.  Li  Binyuan,  a  reclusive 
artist  who  nevertheless  has  a  large  presence  on  social 
media,  presented  a  room  of  images  and  international 
news  reports  that  were  published  in  the  wake  of  his 
naked  run  in  Beijing  last  year.  And  at  Pace  Gallery,  Wu 
Yuren  explored  the  intersection  of  personal  and  political, 
recounting  an  art  exhibition  he  put  on  while  serving  a 
nine-month  prison  stint  for  allegedly  attacking  a  group 
of  policemen. 

Less  successfully,  the  show  included  far  too  many 
artists  rambling  on  about  themselves  and  their  obses¬ 
sions.  Its  art-into-life  message  could  have  been  improved 
with  greater  curatorial  rigor.  YUAN  FUCA 
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Antonio  Berni,  El  rnundo  prometido  a  Juanito  Laguna ,  1962,  mixed  media  on  wood,  1 10V4"  x  15 1W' . 


ANTONIO  BERNI 

MUSEO  DE  ARTE  LATINOAMERICANO  DE  BUENOS  AIRES 
BUENOS  AIRES 
OCTOBER  31  -  MARCH  1 
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n  MALBA’s  permanent  collection  is  a  1934 
painting  by  Antonio  Berni  (1905-1981),  titled 
The  Demonstration.  It  depicts  a  group  of  protesting 
Argentine  workers  as  a  sea  of  blazing  faces.  Executed 
in  social  realist  style,  it  is  almost  unrecognizable  as 
being  by  the  same  artist  as  the  one  whose  work  formed 
this  exhibition  at  the  same  museum. 

Convinced  that  painting  could  not  sufficiently 
portray  the  plight  of  Argentina’s  working  class,  in 
the  late  1950s  Berni  abandoned  painterly  realism  for 
realism  of  a  very  different  sort:  works  that  instead  of 
merely  depicting  the  trash  heaps  of  Buenos  Aires’s 
slums,  for  example,  actually  incorporate  real  trash. 
Over  time,  this  detritus  evolved  from  scrap  metal  and 
rags  in  the  1950s  to  brightly  colored  consumer  pack¬ 
aging  in  the  1970s. 

Consisting  of  over  150  works,  “Juanito  and  Ramona” 
opened  with  a  small  set  of  early  paintings  before  quickly 
moving  on  to  Berni’s  hectic  assemblages.  Many  of 


these  immense  collages,  made  over  a  period  of  20  years, 
featured  two  fictional  characters  leading  very  different 
lives:  Juanito  Laguna,  a  boy  living  in  a  shantytown,  and 
Ramona  Montiel,  a  young  seamstress  and  factory  worker 
turned  high-class  prostitute. 

Juanito  and  Ramona  also  appeared  in  a  section  devoted 
to  Berni’s  prints,  the  medium  in  which  the  artist  truly 
soared,  aesthetically  and  technically.  Berni’s  quest  for  ways 
to  express  his  vision  led  him  to  develop  “xylo-collages” 
and  “xylo-collage-reliefs” — prints  of  exceptional  interest 
and  beauty  produced  with  exquisite  woodblocks  incor¬ 
porating  bits  of  metal,  rubber,  and  leather.  To  make  the 
prints,  some  of  which  were  shown  here  alongside  their 
blocks,  Berni  even  developed  his  own  paper,  capable  of 
withstanding  a  vigorous  process  that  pushed  it  into  high 
relief. 

With  its  rich  subject  matter  and  dazzling  technique, 
the  work  here  confirmed  Berni’s  status  as  one  of  the  20  th 
century’s  most  fascinating  artists.  CLAIRE  RIGBY 
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Danh  Vo,  Untitled ,  2015, 17th-century  oak  and 
polychrome  cherub’s  head,  wood,  and  nails, 

1M"  x  IOV2"  x  13V4". 

DANH  VO 

MARIAN  GOODMAN 
LONDON 

JANUARY  15 -FEBRUARY  21 

n  this  spare,  at  times  esoteric  show,  Danh  Vo 
returned  to  his  favored  themes  of  individual  and 
collective  histories  and  the  global  spread  of  images 
and  ideas.  Born  in  Vietnam  to  Catholic  parents  and 
raised  in  Denmark,  Vo,  who  will  represent  Denmark 
in  this  year’s  Venice  Biennale,  is  a  kind  of  concep¬ 
tual  scavenger  who  combines  antique  elements  with 
more  familiar  bric-a-brac  to  create  resonant  objects 
and  installations. 

In  Your  mother  sucks  cocks  in  Hell  (2015) — titled 
after  the  line  spoken  by  the  possessed  girl  in  the 
1973  movie  The  Exorcist — a  jury- rigged  scrap-wood 
armature  is  used  to  join  the  head  from  a  French 
Early  Gothic  carved  Madonna  and  the  legs  from  a 
late  Roman  marble  statue  of  a  child.  A  17th-century 
oak  cherub’s  head  gets  a  similar  treatment  in  Untitled 
(2015);  cut  down  to  fit,  it’s  been  jammed  into  a  small 
wooden  crate  for  Johnnie  Walker  whiskey. 

Showcasing  Vo’s  knack  for  conveying  big  ideas 
with  a  minimum  of  means  was  another  untitled  piece 
from  2015.  In  this  work,  antique  farm  tools — hoes, 
pitchforks,  and  the  like — and  flattened  cardboard 
cartons,  with  13-star  American  flags  and  graphics 
for  global  brands  painted  on  them  in  real  gold,  hung 
from  the  ceiling  and  swung  slightly  in  the  draft.  The 
piece  clearly  referred  to  progress  and  its  discontents, 
but  like  much  of  Vo’s  work,  it  was  both  obvious  and, 
at  the  same  time,  Delphic.  ROGER  ATWOOD 


Richard  Serra,  Ramble ,  2014,  24  weatherproof-steel 
plates,  6'  x  3914'  x  31W. 


RICHARD  SERRA 

GAGOSIAN 

LONDON 

OCTOBER  1 1  -  MARCH  4 

No  matter  how  many  you’ve  seen,  Richard 
Serra’s  huge  works  in  forged  or  rolled  steel 
still  stop  you  in  your  tracks.  Although  it 
included  only  four  sculptures  and  one  work  on  paper, 
this  exhibition  showed  the  artist  covering  a  wide 
range  of  forms  and  spatial  relationships. 

Ramble  (2014)  is  a  thicket  of  upright  steel  slabs 
staggered  in  rows  that  only  slowly  reveals  its  logic. 
The  title  could  refer  to  a  country  walk  or  perhaps  to 
a  popular  cruising  area  in  New  York  City’s  Central 
Park — the  piece  certainly  conjures  associations  of 
forests,  wind-ruffled  water,  and  surprise  encoun¬ 
ters.  Dead  Load  (2014)  was  the  weightiest  object 
here,  although  it  is  far  from  inert.  Consisting  of 
two  massive  oblong  blocks,  one — slightly  larger — 
set  atop  the  other,  it  resembles  the  sarcophagus  of  a 
leader  lying  in  state. 

If  the  first  two  pieces  felt  earthbound,  the  last  two 
seemed  to  defy  gravity.  In  London  Cross  (2014),  a 
huge  steel  plate,  balanced  on  its  edge,  ran  diagonally 
between  two  corners  of  the  room,  while  another 
plate,  perched  on  the  first  at  midpoint,  ran  at  right 
angles  to  it.  Backdoor  Pipeline  (2010),  a  long,  curving 
tunnel  made  from  two  steel  plates  that  meet  at  the 
top  in  an  arch,  has  the  sinuous  grace  of  Serra’s  work 
of  the  last  few  decades  yet  somehow  felt  like  the 
least  complex  piece  in  this  compact,  brilliant  show. 

ROGER  ATWOOD 
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Joanna  Piotrowska,  XXXIII /  FROWST,  2014, 
gelatin  silver  hand  print,  39%"  x  3  V/i" . 


JOANNA  PIOTROWSKA 

SOUTHARD  REID 
LONDON 

FEBRUARY  5  -  FEBRUARY  28 

Who  is  the  “Hester”  of  this  exhibition’s 
title?  Is  she  the  woman  poised  for  a 
massage,  her  pale,  exposed  neck  both 
supported  and  encircled  by  the  anonymous  masseur’s 
hand?  Or  is  she  the  androgynous  girl  striking  an 
awkward  pose  in  the  corner  of  a  room?  Joanna 
Piotrowska’s  choreographed  photographs  of  people 
focus  more  on  the  psychological  tension  between 
her  subjects,  and  between  subject  and  photographer, 
than  on  her  models’  identities. 

But  the  best  works  here  were  those  without  a 
human  presence,  where  the  environments  them¬ 
selves  carry  a  psychic  charge.  One  particular  interior, 
with  thickly  carpeted  stairs,  polished  parquet  floors, 
and  an  intricate  marquetry  ceiling,  might  almost  be 
a  film  set  for  a  tense  drama  or  thriller. 

Piotrowska  made  witty  use  of  the  reproduction 
and  display  possibilities  of  photography,  repeating 
one  image  three  times  (two  identically  sized  versions 
hung  at  different  heights,  and  one  printed  smaller) 
to  uncanny  effect.  Upstairs,  she  unexpectedly  added 
a  soundtrack  of  her  own  voice  softly  urging  us  to 
relax  our  eyes,  mouth,  and  nose  and  let  the  ideas 
flow,  because  “certain  things  block  other  things.” 
Piotrowska’s  work  seduces  quickly,  only  to  leave  you 
feeling  that  this  seductive  surface  is  blocking  other, 
less  palatable,  less  easily  knowable  things. 

JENNIFER  THATCHER 


Michael  Landy,  Doubting  Thomas ,  2013, 
mixed  media,  80% "  x  72% "  x  3\W' . 


MICHAEL  LANDY 

ANTIGUO  COLEGIO  DE  SAN  ILDEFONSO 
MEXICO  CITY 
NOVEMBER  4  -  MARCH  8 

Gore  abounds  in  Mexican  popular  culture. 

An  expanded  version  of  English  artist 
Michael  Landy ’s  exhibition  “Saints  Alive,” 
first  presented  at  the  National  Gallery  in  London  in 
2013,  thus  found  its  ideal  setting  in  the  dungeon¬ 
like  spaces  of  Mexico  City’s  Antiguo  Colegio  de  San 
Ildefonso,  the  site  of  a  former  Jesuit  college.  The 
show  comprised  drawings,  collages,  and  sculptures 
made  during  and  after  a  2010-13  residency  at  the 
National  Gallery  and  based  on  images  of  martyred 
saints  in  that  museum’s  collection. 

Works  on  paper  lined  an  entrance  corridor  leading 
to  a  series  of  noise-filled,  windowless  stone  rooms. 
Here,  eight  over-life-size  kinetic  sculptures,  in 
some  cases  pedal  activated,  pounded  and  hacked  at 
themselves.  Saint  Jerome  beat  his  chest  with  a  rock. 
Saint  Apollonia  pulled  at  her  teeth  with  pliers.  And 
Doubting  Thomas,  reduced  here  to  a  disembodied 
mechanical  hand,  violently  prodded  at  a  torso  of 
Christ  mounted  on  a  giant  spring. 

Saint  Stephen  was  represented  by  an  enormous 
pinata-like  head;  with  rocks  provided  by  the  artist,  one 
could  reprise  the  stoning  to  death  of  this  first  of  the 
Christian  martyrs.  By  such  means,  Landy — who  once 
demolished  all  his  worldly  possessions  ( Break  Down, 
2001) — invited  the  public  to  reanimate  these  saints, 
enter  into  their  agonies,  and  to  ponder,  in  his  words, 
their  anarchic  self-destruction.  MARK  ECCLES 
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“A  Model  Museum” 


Hmerican  Hrt  JNcws 
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May  15, 1915 

It  is  impossible  in  the  necessary 
limits  of  an  illustrated  article  on 
this  most  beautiful  and  attrac¬ 
tive  of  the  smaller  museums  of 
the  United  States,  to  detail  the 
contents  of  the  building.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  they  will  repay  long 

and  careful  study  and  emphasize  the  artistic  taste  knowl¬ 
edge  and  discernment  of  Mr.  Parrish,  and  his  rare  insight 
into  what  in  art  can  best  direct  and  influence  the  education, 
not  only  of  the  young,  but  of  those  older  persons  who  have 
studied  and  possess  already  good  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
A  day  spent  in  the  Parrish  Museum  of  Southampton  is  all 
too  short  a  time  to  at  all  appreciate  the  beauty  and  variety 
of  its  contents. 


“Rouault:  Recent  Work,” 
by  Alfred  M.  Frankfurter 

May  11, 1940 

Georges  Rouault  is  soon  to  be 
seventy  years  old,  and  these 
products  of  his  age  take  on  a 
special  interest  in  relation  to  the 
late  art  of  other  great  painters, 
for  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  in  the  profound  resolution  of  content  and  style,  from 
the  familiar  though  varied  forms  of  earlier  days,  which 
these  recent  pictures  of  Rouault  reveal,  there  is  something 
indubitably  reminiscent  of  the  depth  and  grandeur  of  the 
last  period  of  Rembrandt  and,  perhaps  even  more  closely, 
ofTitian. . . .  [Rouault]  has  been  to  me  ...  so  quickly  and 
deeply  touching  that  it  would  be  almost  embarrassing  to 
put  into  public  critical  language. 


50 

YEARS  AGO 


“Piero  della  Francesca:  The 
Impossibility  of  Painting,” 
by  Philip  Guston 

May  1 965 

A  certain  anxiety  persists  in 
the  painting  of  Piero  della 
Francesca.  What  we  see  is 
the  wonder  of  what  it  is  that 
is  being  seen.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
anxiety  of  painting  itself.  Where  can  everything  be  located, 
and  in  what  condition  can  everything  exist?  In  The  Baptism 
of  Christ,  we  are  suspended  between  the  order  we  see  and 
an  apprehension  that  everything  may  again  move.  And  yet 
not.  It  is  an  extreme  point  of  the  “impossibility”  of  painting. 
Or  its  possibility.  Its  frustration.  Its  continuity.  He  is  so 
remote  from  other  masters;  without  their  “completeness”  of 
personality. 


YEARS  AGO 


“Up  from  the  Under¬ 
ground,”  by  Sylvia 
Hochfield 

May  1990 

Today  artists  exhibit  whatever 
they  want,  and  the  art  journals 
write  about  it  freely.  There  is 
no  more  censorship.  The  old 
division  between  “official” 
artists — those  who  belong  to  the  Artists  Union — and 
“unofficial”  artists  no  longer  has  any  meaning.  Although 
the  state  art  support  system  does  not  reflect  the  new  reali¬ 
ties,  it  is  the  former  unofficial  artists  who  are,  in  the  words 
of  the  writer  and  critic  Olga  Sviblova,  “the  new  establish¬ 
ment,”  since  it  is . . .  their  work  that  interests  foreigners _ 

The  new  problem. . .  is  how  to  find  a  place  in  the  Western 
mainstream  without  losing  their  identity  as  Soviet  artists. 
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Benny  Andrews  (1930-2006) 

John  Biggers  (1924-2000) 

Federico  Castellon  (1914-1971) 
Barbara  Chase-Riboud  (b.1939) 
Claire  Falkenstein  (1908-1997) 
Michael  Goldberg  (1924-2007) 
Morris  Graves  (1910-2001) 

Nancy  Grossman  (b.1940) 

Norman  Lewis  (1909-1979) 

Seymour  Lipton  (1903-1986) 

Boris  Margo  (1902-1995) 

Irving  Norman  (1906-1989) 

Alfonso  Ossorio  (1916-1990) 
Theodore  Roszak  (1907-1981) 

Betye  Saar  (b.1926) 

Louis  Stone  (1902-1984) 

Bob  Thompson  (1937-1966) 
Charmion  von  Wiegand  (1896-1983) 


Through  May  16,  2015 

Alma  Thomas:  Moving  Heaven  &  Earth 
Paintings  and  Works  on  Paper,  1958-1978 

May  21  -  August  7,  2015 

It’s  Never  Just  Black  or  White 
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